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A Natural 
Remedy 


Time was when disease was thought to be due to the direct influence of evil spirits, 
and exorcism and magic were evoked to cast it out. 


Science has taught us wisdom. The evil spirits exist still. We call them “ Disease 
Germs,” and they also must be cast out. Once lodged in the stomach or intestines, fever 
with its hallucinations, or biliousness with its aches and pains, is the result. 


Eno's ‘Fruit Salt’ 
is the approved remedy for driving out disease germs. Its action is quick and thorough. 


It clears the intestines, rouses the torpid liver to new life, stimulates the mucous 
membrane to a healthy action, and cleanses and invigorates the whole digestive tract. 
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It may be safely taken at any time by old or young. 
It is very effective in the early stage of Diarrhoea by removing the irritating cause. 
Be prepared for emergencies by always keeping a bottle in the house. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 
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ARTHUR G. DIXON. 


45, Jermyn Street, St. James’s, S.W. 


TOM BUCKLE, BICESTER, OXON. 


ESTABLISHED 17 YEARS AT SAME ADDRESS, Member of Turf Guardian Society, and National Sporting League. 
SQUARE DEALINGS. PRIVACY & PROMPT SETTLEMENTS GUARANTEED. NO LIMIT. 
CREDIT ACCOUNTS ONLY.—Opened with Reliable Sportsmen. WRITE FOR TERMS. 
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DESMOND 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


The Badminton Magazine 
“FAMOUS SIRES ” 


IV.—DESMOND, sy ST. SIMON—L’ABBESSE DE JOUARRE 


BY HIS OWNER, 
THE EARL OF DUNRAVEN AND MOUNT-EARL, K.P., P.C., C.M.G. 


Ir is not necessary for a horse to be a winner of what is called the 
“Triple Crown ”’ or even of any of the great classic races in order 
to make a mark in Turf history. There have been many instances 
of horses proving comparative failures for racing purposes, and 
yet on retiring to the stud achieving the most notable successes. 
A prominent case of this was the stallion Gallinule, who never 
won a race in many attempts after his two-year-old days, but during 
the long period when he stood in Ireland produced a remarkable list of 
famous winners. Desmond was at least far more successful as a 
‘racehorse than Gallinule, but if he was to achieve fame it had to 
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be after his racing career was over, for he retired at the early age of 
three years old to the Fort Union Stud, with a creditable record, 
it may be claimed for him, but certainly without having accomplished 
wonders whilst in training. 

He was foaled in 1896, by St. Simon out of the Oaks winner, 
L’Abbesse de Jouarre by Trappist, is a brown, and stands 15-3} hands 
in height. He is a very handsome horse with a beautiful head and 
neck set into shoulders of the truest pattern. He has great heart 
room, a short and powerful back and excellent quarters, and is a member 
of the successful No. 16 family—which includes such classic winners 
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ADARE MANOR, THE IRISH RESIDENCE OF THE EARL OF DUNRAVEN 
Photograph by A. H. Poole & Co,, Waterford 


as Desmond’s own dam, L’Abbesse de Jouarre, Bonny Jean, 
Farewell (dam of Ayrshire), and two Derby winners in St. Gatien 
and Ormonde. L’Abbesse de Jouarre was a first-class mare and 
was owned by me in partnership with Lord Randolph Churchill, 
with whom my earliest racing experiences are associated. She won 
the Oaks in 1889, and in the following year put up another first-class 
performance by securing the Manchester Summer Cup, carrying 
the substantial weight of 8st. 8 lb. She also won the Portland 
Plate, and in my nomination won the Hardwicke Stakes at Ascot 
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as a five-year-old; after which she sought the seclusion of stud life for, 
unfortunately, a very few years. 

L’Abbesse de Jouarre was undoubtedly a great bargain, for she 
had been bought by my racing partner and myself at public auction 
for three hundred guineas. She first paid a visit to St. Simon, and 
produced Festa, a very handy little filly, who started racing by 
running in the Brocklesby Stakes ; but the heavy-going, rather than 
the horses which finished immediately in front, proved too much 
for her ; she won several races and ended up her racing career with 
a victory. I sold her for one thousand guineas, and as a matron 


THE STUD GROOM’S HOUSE, FORT UNION STUD, ADARE 


Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


she has proved a wonderful bargain. L’Abbesse de Jouarre then 
paid a visit to Saraband, without result. She was next sent to 
Galopin and produced a brown colt which, however, being found 
to be lame was destroyed. Then she was mated with St. Simon and 
Desmond was born in 1896, a colt of exceptional promise. Before 
leaving his dam I was offered four thousand guineas for him by 
Mr. Richard Croker ; Sir Waldie Griffith also was anxious to buy 
him, but I decided to keep him myself, and sent him to Robert 
Sherwood at St. Gatien’s House, Newmarket, to be trained. 
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Desmond came to hand early in 1898, and on being put through 
his paces we considered that he was likely to secure the Brocklesby 
Stakes unless there was something in the race of exceptional merit. 
Unfortunately, about a fortnight before the race, as Desmond was 
going to exercise on the Racecourse Side, a farmer’s cart ran into 
him and he fell on his knees. This prevented him from having those 
few strong gallops so essential to a horse if he is to compete in a 
race and do himself full justice. However, in a field of fifteen, he was 
only beaten by Amurath, belonging to Mr. Leopold de Rothschild, 
who, I believe, had been well tried and of whom a high opinion was 


RUINS OF THE FRANCISCAN ABBEY IN THE ADAIR DEMESNE 
Photograph by A. H. Poole & Co., Waterford 


entertained. He next contested the Woodcote Stakes, but failed 
by a short head to concede 6 lb. to Fairy Gold. As Fairy Gold had 
won her previous race, Desmond was by no means disgraced by 
this performance. I then sent him on to Manchester to run in the 
Summer Breeders’ Foal Plate, which he won very easily by three 
lengths. He then ran in the Coventry Stakes at Ascot, and 
accomplished what was, perhaps, his best performance, for he 
easily won that race by two lengths, beating a hot favourite in Black 
Wing, on whom 6 to 4 was laid and who had previously won the 
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valuable Worth Stakes at Gatwick in a canter. Pisa and Queen 
Fairy were also in the field; they had won their last races, and 
several other horses ran who eventually proved to be more than 
useful. 

Desmond next came out at Newmarket in the July Stakes. 
This race takes place over the New T.Y.C., a somewhat punishing 
course for young horses. The struggle was one of the most desperate 
I have ever witnessed. His late Majesty’s Eventail contested every 
inch of the race with Desmond, but was eventually beaten by a neck. 
It practically finished the racing career of both horses, and I have 
always attributed to this fierce fight the cause of Desmond’s sub- 


YEARLING FILLIES BY DESMOND AT FORT UNION STUD 


Photograph by W. A Rouch 


sequent lack of success. Eventail did win once afterwards, but not 
so my colt. The race was run on the 28th June, and Desmond was 
given a rest until 6th September, when he started for the Champagne 
Stakes at Doncaster. He did not experience very good luck in that 
race; the ground was hard and jarred his knees, and I am afraid 
that that circumstance, combined with the severe race I have alluded 
to at Newmarket, led to Desmond refusing to do his best. He only 
ran once after as a two-year-old, namely in the Dewhurst Plate, 
when he finished fourth to Frontier. 
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Desmond wintered well, made up into a very nice-looking three- 
year-old, and we had great hopes that he would play a prominent 
part in the classic races. He ran in the Two Thousand Guineas, but 
was scarcely forward enough to do himself justice. A fortnight later 
he went for a Welter Handicap at Newmarket, and evidently someone 
considered that he was a good thing for that race, for although there 
were twenty-one runners he was backed down to the very short 
odds of 11 to 10 against. Unfortunately for those sanguine punters 
Desmond stood stock still when a start was effected and took no 
part in the race. The crack American jockey, Sloan, had been riding 


RUINS AT ADARE 
Photograph by A. H. Poole & Co., Waterford 


him in some of his work about this time, thought well of his chances 
for the Derby, and engaged himself to ride the horse at Epsom. For 
some reason, best known to himself, at the eleventh hour he cried 
off in order to ride the French horse Holocauste. The chances of 
winning the Derby that year were very small, for the race was readily 
carried off by Flying Fox, undoubtedly one of the best horses of the 
past century. Sloan had far better have kept to his promise to ride 
Desmond, for his French mount fell and broke his leg; Desmond 
ran respectably, finishing sixth. It was quite apparent by now that 
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he was not particularly in love with racing. He competed in two 
other events during the year but unsuccessfully, and I then sent him 
to the Fort Union Stud in Limerick. It cannot be said that he 
retired enshrined with glory, and he had to make his future success 
by sheer merit. This, I think, he has to a very considerable extent 
accomplished. 

Desmond started his stud career in 1gor and served a limited 
number of mares at a fee of twenty-four guineas. From the very 
first his reputation was almost assured, for good judges who saw 
them—and the Limerick men are good judges of a horse—pronounced 


THE PARADE FOR THE GOLD CUP, ASCOT, 1907. THE WHITE KNIGHT LAST BUT ONE 


Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


his first foals exceedingly promising. His first crop of two-year-olds 
included Earla Mor, Isalian Beauty and Tamasha, and between them 
they secured seven races of the aggregate value of about £2,500. 
Isalian Beauty won the Free Handicap at Newmarket, worth £1,550, 
for the late Mr. Gubbins, beating many good horses, among them Dean 
Swift, Housewife, and Bass Rock. In 1904 Desmond had two- and 
three-year-olds running for him, and seven horses between them won 
thirteen races of the value of £3,600, the best performer that season 
being Earla Mor, who took the {1,000 Salford Borough Handicap 
at Manchester. Shanid-a-boo won the £1,000 Nursery Handicap at 
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Kempton Park with 8 st. 8 lb., with one exception the highest. weight 
carried in the race, beating twenty starters. In 1905 Desmond’s 
fee stood at thirty-five guineas, and for so young a sire he had a very 
good year; thirty-eight races were won by nineteen of his sons and 
daughters, worth about £9,500. Earla Mor took several good stakes, 
including the Duke of Cambridge’s Handicap at Newmarket; and 
the two-year-old Athi also won four nice races of the value of £1,600. 

In 1906 I felt justified in increasing Desmond’s fee to forty-nine 
sovereigns, inclusive of the groom, for there was now a great demand 
for his services, and I had no difficulty in filling his list at this price. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE RUINS AT ADARE 
Photograph by A. H. Poole & Co., Waterford. 


This year nineteen of Desmond’s stock won forty-two races, worth 
slightly over £10,000. Saxham was his most promising two-year-old 
and earned £2,400 for Mr. Ernest Dresden. During the year under 
notice a son of Desmond ran for the first time in England, The White 
Knight, a horse destined to make much Turf history, for there have 
been few, if any, stouter-hearted racehorses than he was. His 
performance of carrying gst. 12lb. second in the Cesarewitch, 
and his magnificent effort to give the winner, Demure, 45 lb. failing 
by only three-quarters of a length, stands as one of the finest 
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FINISH OF THE GOLD CUP, ASCOT, 1997. THE WHITE KNIGHT DEAD HEATS WITH EIDER 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


THE WHITE KNIGHT LED IN AFTER WINNING THE GOLD CUP, ASCOT, 


Photograph by W. A. Rouch 
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performances in that celebrated handicap, and is only equalled 
by the victory of Willonyx in the race last year. As a three-year-old 
The White Knight won the Gold Vase at Ascot, and also the Newbury 
Autumn Cup. In 1907 Desmond’s fee was £145. Twenty-seven 
of his stock won sixty-three races of the value of £21,000. He had 
several noted performers representing him, prominent amongst 
them being Land League, who won eleven races, finishing up a 
splendid season with a gallant victory in the Cambridgeshire Stakes 
for Captain R. G. Homfray. Maya was a good winner for Mr. W. R. 


LAND LEAGUE 


Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


Wyndham, and Sir Archibald was successful in three races of the 
value of nearly £3,000, including the New Stakes at Ascot from a 
strong field. The White Knight increased his fame by winning the 
March Stakes at Newmarket, the Coronation Cup at Epsom— 
conceding Polar Star, who started a very hot favourite, 17 lb. 
beating also Troutbeck, the winner of the St. Leger of the year 
before—and the Ascot Gold Cup, which he was awarded after running 
a deat-heat with the French horse Eider, the latter being disqualified 
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for bumping and boring. The Goodwood Cup was added to his 
spoils prior to the Cesarewitch, to which I have already made 
reference. 

This I consider a record of fine achievements hard to equal. 
In 1908 Desmond stood at a fee of two hundred sovereigns, and twenty 
of his stock that year won thirty-four races of the value of £12,365. 
Maya secured the Newmarket Autumn Cup. Sir Archibald, Grimmet, 
and Damage were all good winners, and the gallant White Knight 
was victorious in the Coronation Cup at Epsom the second year 


SIR ARCHIBALD 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


running. By winning the Gold Cup at Ascot for the second time 
he accomplished a feat only equalled when the great Isonomy won 
the Cup in consecutive years—1879 and 1880. In 1909 nineteen of 
Desmond’s stock won thirty-six races, value over £11,000. 

In 1910 Desmond’s list readily filled at two hundred and fifty 
guineas, and he has since stood at that fee. He had twenty-one 
winning horses representing him and between them they captured 
thirty-eight races, worth about £14,000, prominent amongst his 
representatives being Charles O’Malley, winner of the Ascot Gold 
Vase; Cocking Bell; Declare, winner of the Ascot Stakes ; Demosthenes, 
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winner of the Stewards’ Handicap at Epsom of 1,000 sovereigns ; 
Irish King; Knockfeerna, winner of the Great Lancashire 
Breeders’ Produce Stakes of £2,000; and Land League. Last year 
nineteen of Desmond’s stock between them won thirty-six races 
worth a little over £16,000. His two-year-olds were very prominent, 
Combination, Fair Relative, Hall Cross and Lomond being particularly 
so, and it is common knowledge that Mr. Hulton has high hopes of 
winning the Derby with the last named. Many good judges were 
of opinion that no smarter two-year-old than Lomond was seen last 
year. The colt won three races value £3,665, and when beaten for 


LOMOND 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


the Hurst Park Foal Plate was trying to give the smart Jaeger 11 lb. 
Knockfeerna won the Coronation Stakes at Ascot worth £2,750; 
Deluge, Irish King and Royal Eagle were all good winners. 

In the nine years during which the stock of Desmond have been 
racing they have won over 300 races to the value of about £100,000. 
The yearlings sold last year and the year before averaged about 1,000 
guineas, and generally the purchasers have had little cause to regret 
their bargains. He is the surest of foal getters, produces the healthiest 
of stock, and there is every reason to believe he will continue to 
add fame to a very illustrious family. 
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THE GOOGLY FIELD 


BY R. ‘LE. COUTEUR 


WHEN the young bowler has mastered the difficulties of the googly 
spin, and has learned to deliver it and the leg-break with a similar 
action and with a reasonable command over length, he has not yet 
overcome all his troubles. He has still to decide how to arrange his 
field. This is a notoriously difficult problem which is a continual 
subject of dispute. That the differences of opinion are not trifling 
can be judged from the fact that while some declare that the bulk 
of the fieldsmen should be on the off side, others put them on the 
leg, and while some demand at least three men for the boundary, 
others regard more than one as a superfluity. With no other style 
of bowling are the differences of opinion so marked. 

The googly field will naturally vary under different circum- 
stances, and vary considerably. It will be different for different 
styles of googly bowling. It will be different when the wickets are 
different—fast, slow, or sticky. It will be different not only for right-, 
and left-handers, but for right-handers of different styles. It will 
differ in proportion to the bowler’s inability to keep a uniform length, 
and it will differ significantly according to the bowler’s insight into 
the character of the batsmen opposed to him. All this is true to 
some extent of all bowling, but not to the extent of which it is true 
of googly bowling. It is a well-known fact that googly bowling is 
hit to more quarters of the field than any other type, and also that 
the possible number of directions in which mishits travel is greater 
than with any other bowling. It is this that makes the problem of 
the googly field so difficult. Perhaps no other bowler sees so many 
mishits fall in safe places. The aim of the googly bowler must be 
to minimise the number of these as far as possible without weakening 
at the same time the defence of his field. For like every bowler he 
must bear in mind that the excellence of a field’s arrangement depends 
upon a judicious balancing of offence and defence. 

The googly field, then, is not subject to hard and fast rule. But 
what can be given, and what is required, is a leading idea to be of 
practical rather than of theoretical value, and to guide the young 
bowler through the rather intricate mass of possibilities. The slight 
and all-important alterations must depend upon his own genius. 

One assumption must be made at the outset, and that is, that 
the bowler delivers leg-breaks and googlies which can lay claim to 
“a length.” When such a bowler has lost his length he must stop 
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FIGURE I. 


at once, for he can be hit mercilessly wherever the batsman chooses. 
Under such conditions there can be no legislation about the placing 
of his field, for the batsmen could not be prevented from scoring by 
twenty-two fieldsmen. But an occasional full-pitch must be allowed 
and legislated for. Experience shows that a googly bowler, even 
when bowling excellently, is liable to send in an overpitched ball now 
and then. Or an enterprising batsman who uses his feet may make 
full pitches out of otherwise good length balls. In the best arrange- 
ment of the field the inevitable full-pitch must be considered. 

Now for what scheme of googly bowling are we to place our 
field ? There are two which are most generally used. In the one 
the object aimed at is the off stump, the tendency being to bowl 
still wider to the off; in the other, the object is the leg stump, and 
the tendency is towards the leg. 


FIGURE Il. 
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If the first scheme is used, the field most useful on a hard pitch 
is the quite conventional one of the medium off-stump bowler (Fig. I.). 
Two slips are required, because, though the pace of the googly and 
leg-break through the air is not great, the uncertainty of the break, 
together with the pace from the ground due to the top-spin and 
sudden swoop, frequently causes the batsman to make a half-hearted 
snick, which may be wide or fine according as the ball is a leg-break 
or googly. If the pitch is soft an alteration is necessary. (Fig. II.). 
Deep third man and point are not both needed, and the necessity 
of pitching the ball further up involves the presence of a man on 
the boundary at deep leg. The places may be changed as the numbers 
in the figures suggest. 

But this scheme of googly bowling is perhaps not so profitable 
as the other or leg-stump scheme. It does not make use to the same 


FIGURE 


extent of two salient features of the googly ball. An “ unspotted ” 
googly pitched on the middle stump is played almost invariably to 
leg, and in the majority of cases is lifted, more or less, into the air, 
the top-spin making the ball jump suddenly against the bat. This 
occurs with even the best batsmen. But if the off-stump theory is 
being bowled these incidents are very infrequent, and when they 
do occur scarcely ever result in a batsman’s dismissal. The bowler 
in this case relies more upon unexpected soft shots in the slips than 
upon unexpected soft shots to close leg fieldsmen. But the former 
are by no means so characteristic of googly bowling as the latter. 
Nor does this off-stump scheme make sufficient use of another 
peculiarity. Because of the uncertainty of the direction of the 
break, a feeling very like that of anxiety is likely to be created in 
the ordinary batsman. As the result of this he almost invariably 
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steps a little in front of his wicket and guards his stumps doggedly 
with legs and bat. This movement accentuates the natural tendency 
to play the ball to leg. In the off-stump theory, where the ball is 
not pitched so directly in a line between the stumps, this feeling of 
anxiety is not utilised by the bowler to make the batsman play the 
ball in a definite direction where eager fieldsmen await it. A further 
reason why this scheme is not so profitable as the other is found in 
the fact that off-side play is, as a rule, developed more highly than 
leg-side. 

It may be advisable, then, for the youngly goog bowler to give 
special attention to the leg-stump scheme, which makes the ball 
directed to the space between the middle stump and the batsman’s 
legs the backbone of the over. 


Obviously the fields of Figs. I. and II. are unsuitable. Curiously 


FIGURE IV, 


enough, experience shows that scarcely any difference of arrangement 
is necessary for both hard and soft wickets when this theory is used, 
a distinct gain from the practical point of view of a bowler. The 
field will differ, of course, for different styles of batsmen. These 
are aS numerous as the hills, but for the practical purposes of the 
googly bowler they fall into three rough classes, which may be called 
the ordinary, the slow, and the late-cutting. A batsman usually 
shows after a very few balls into which of these he may be put. 

Fig. III. gives the arrangement of fieldsmen most useful against 
the first class, an arrangement with which the bowler might begin 
at all times with safety. The most important point to observe is the 
cluster of three men close under the batsman on the leg side. Plucky 
fieldsmen should be selected for these posts, as the nearer they are 
to the batsman the better for the bowler. They are not expected to 
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stop hard shots. These they can leave to the men who cover them 
on the boundary. But they must snap up the catches, for the most 
part slow and low, which are the result of the unexpected deviation 
and jump of the googly ball. But they serve in addition a most 
important purpose the value of which cannot be overestimated. 
Their presence is most disturbing to the batsman. It forces itself 
upon him continually and usually acts upon him in one of two ways. 
Like those people on a high tower or cliff edge who feel an inclination 
to jump into space, he is compelled by a kind of fascination of these 
three fieldsmen over him to place the ball in their direction; or 
quite oppositely he exerts himself particularly to keep it clear of them. 
In each case he is prevented from playing his ordinary game. His 
mental state is one of many of the same genus, all of which have 


FIGURE V. 


particular interest to a psychologist. It should be made use of by 
a bowler as much as possible. For this reason the first leg (7) 
should be placed as square as can safely be done, merely so that 
the batsman may get occasional glimpses of him out of the corner 
of his eye. Number 8, on the leg boundary, must be fairly square, 
in order to catch the swinging hit at the leg-break and to stop the 
beaten full-toss. The two other out-fields (9 and 10) are plain long- 
on and long-off. Mid-off (4) may be either deep or moderately close, 
in proportion to the driving strength of the batsman and inversely 
to his ability to sneak short runs. Extra-cover (3) must be deep, 
for he must catch the mishit from the stroke made at a leg-break 
pitched on the off-side (a useful occasional ball in leg-stump theory) 
which the batsman has mistaken for a googly and has attempted to 
drive. In addition, he is responsible for the defence of a rather 
large extent of territory. He ought not, however, to be called upon 
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to defend much of the district between him and slip (2), for a good 
leg-stump theory should not contain balls that can be placed there. 
The bowler must realise that his off-field is rather deep and that 
something is expected from himself as a fieldsman. He should be 
able to cover a fairly wide space close in on the off side, for his fore- 
knowledge of the direction of the break enables him to anticipate 
many shots. 

The arrangement of the field against the late-cutting class is 
almost identical (Fig. IV.). The three important leg men retain 
their places, but one of the outfields is dispensed with, and a third 
man is provided, deep and rather square. If our bowler is bowling 
well such batsmen will find it difficult to make scoring shots in any 
but this direction. If the batsman obviously will not attempt a 
swinging straight or off-drive, and so cannot be led into the trap of 


the leg-break on the to be wide, and is as 
off-side, deep extra- likely as anyone else 
cover may _ be to receive the full- 
brought in closer toss. 

and squarer. The slow type 
Mid-off should of batsmen who 
then be deep, will not open 
and __long-off their shoulders 
can be a little may be pro- 
straighter. Deep vided for best, 
square -leg (8) perhaps, as in 
must retain his Fig. V. A silly 
position, for the I< mid-off, a little 
cutter often swings wider than usual, 


at leg-breaks inclined is of use. Deep 
FIGURE VI. 


extra-cover should be retained. It may be found necessary to put first 
leg (7) somewhat deeper and finer. Silly mid-off, the bowler, and the 
two close legs, should form a barrier past which no soft catch can go. 

The left-hander is usually regarded as a great nuisance to the 
googly field arrangements. A serviceable field is that seen in Fig. VI., 
in which it is assumed that a leg-stump theory is being bowled at 
him also. When Figs. VI. and III. are compared it can be seen that 
he really need not cause any confusion when the fieldsmen change 
over. 

It must be remarked again at the close that such dispositions of 
the field are not to be looked upon as hard and fast. They are 
genera] forms found by experience to be an excellent guide for the 
bowler, helping him to systematize his attack and enabling him to keep 
a grasp upon the play, but requiring adaptation from over to over. 
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TRAKEHNEN: A GERMAN IMPERIAL STUD. 


BY ANNE TOPHAM 


In the most easterly portion of East Prussia, on a bleak, windswept 
plain only a few miles distant from the Russian frontier, lies 
Trakehnen, one of the largest, most flourishing and most important 
of the various German Government Horse-breeding Establishments, 
which yearly supplies the Imperial army with several hundred 
remounts. 

It is a cold, desolate-looking region constantly ravaged by the 
north-easter which blows almost uninterruptedly from the steppes, 
making the faces of the inhabitants dry and ruddy and their blue 
eyes pin-like in appearance ; but is one of the finest and most fertile 
grazing districts in Europe, and has been noted from time immemorial 
for the strength and stamina of its horses, great herds of which the 
traveller sees occasionally as he journeys from Moscow to Berlin. 

Far away, forming an irregular dark edge on the horizon towards 
the south, is the vast ninety-thousand-acre forest of the Rominter 
Heide, also Government property, the favourite shooting preserve 
of the Emperor William, where not only the finest stags fall to his 
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rifle, but also an occasional elk or wolf which has wandered over the 
frontier in the night from the Russian forests. 

Trakehnen (the accent on the second syllable, please) lies 130 
kilometres or about eighty English miles by rail from K6nigsberg, 
three or four stations beyond the quaint little town of Insterburg. 
The names of the tiny villages through which the train rattles with 
stolid deliberation have no longer a German sound, but smack of 
Russian or Polish—Pendrimien, Fudtschen, Gumbinnen, Stallupénen ; 
the people, too, are evidently of Slavonic blood, a mixture of Polish 
and Lithuanian, although the Teutonic stamp is also to be seen, while 
not infrequently features of a purely French type stand out among 
the crowd ; for it was through this district that bands of worn-out, 
half-frozen, hunger-racked remnants of Napoleon’s Grand Army 
wandered back after the disastrous Retreat from Moscow, and many 
a ragged, mutilated warrior, unable to drag his weary limbs further, 
finding refuge and succour among the half-wild peasantry, stayed 
here to await recovery, often finally settling down and marrying a 
daughter of the country. 

About thirty miles to the west of the railway line are the battle- 
fields of Eylau and Friedland—Eylau, that terrible victory for 
Napoleon which resembled a defeat, fought in flurries of blinding 
snow under a sky of steel, of which the abominable and useless 
carnage made the Emperor remark as he gazed that evening at the 
myriads of dead and dying who lay under the icy sleet: ‘‘ Here 
is a sight to inspire princes with a love of peace and a horror of war.” 
From these fields, enriched with the bodies of countless French 
and Russians, are gathered to-day the finest corn crops in Europe, 
and in spite of the severity of the winter horses thrive here out in 
the open all the year round. 

It was from Trakehnen and the district round it that Napoleon 
drew immense supplies of cavalry and artillery horses for his Russian 
campaign, and of the ten thousand which perished of cold and 
starvation in a single night it is safe to conclude that many of them 
were East Prussian. So depleted, in fact, were all the sources of 
supply that it was not until the foundation of the German Empire 
after the France-Prussian war of ’70-’71 and the consequent re- 
organisation of the German military forces that by slow degrees, 
under judicious management, Trakehnen once more took its old 
position of importance in the equine world. 

One more historical association with the past which it possesses 
is the residence here for a few months of Frederick the Great of 
Prussia, sent to this out-of-the-way region in his troubled and stormy 
youth by his irascible, unforgiving father to study horse culture 
at first hand. 
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If it strikes one as dreary and lonely to-day with the railway 
close at hand and K6nigsberg within two hours’ journey, it must 
have been a repellent spot a century and a half ago to a youth with 
yearnings after French culture and philosophy set down in the midst 
of a semi-barbarous people to acquire agricultural experience. The 
miserable little whitewashed cottage where he lived is still religiously 
preserved and strikes a curious and unusual note among the palatial 
buildings which modern science demands for the healthy upbringing 
of the horse. 


TRAKEHNEN, THE HOUSE OF THE LANDSTALLMEISTER, MAJOR VON OETTINGEN 


From this glance at the Trakehnen of the past let us turn to 
the Trakehnen of the present and see how it fulfils the functions 
with which it is entrusted, bearing strictly in mind what those 
functions are; not the production of showy, prize-winning animals, 
but a steady, trustworthy supply of strong, healthy horses suitable for 
light artillery, light and heavy cavalry, service supply waggons, etc. 
Here we may remind our readers that three prize-winners at last year’s 
Olympia Show were East Prussian horses. The Emperor’s telegram of 
congratulation to the President of East Prussia gave rise at the 
time to a good deal of comment and criticism, especially his remark 
that ‘“‘ The victory of East Prussia has been won in a struggle against 
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everything that money could buy in the way of fine horses. The 
only horse placed above them was a 20,000-mark horse of a millionaire, 
Mr. Winans.” 

The East Prussian horse is of excellent wearing quality, and 
makes under good training a first-class riding horse. Let us see 
under what conditions he is bred. In company with other visitors 
who arrive from all parts, not singly but in battalions, we drive 
from the station, a distance of some miles, on a wonderful vehicle 
drawn by four splendid black horses, fine specimens of what the 
country can produce. The carriage which has been specially designed 
for its purpose, and has no counterpart anywhere that I ever heard of, 
partakes of the nature of an elongated, low-seated Irish car and a 
four-wheeled dog-cart. The Irish car portion in the middle, where 
the visitors sit in rows back to back talking over their shoulders 
to the people behind, is so low that it is easy to hop on and off while 
the carriage is still moving, and has the added advantage that every- 
body can get off at once without incommoding his neighbour. The 
end parts are high, and those perched up there have a full view of 
the country and the satisfying knowledge that their bodies are 
helping to protect the people below from the piercing wind. 

Herds of horses soon come into sight, chestnuts, blacks, bays, 
and browns in separate groups, excepting where the brood-mares 
and foals are grazing together, where colours are indiscriminately 
mixed. We descend, all leaping nimbly down more or less together, 
near a group of chestnuts where we are met by the head of the stud, 
a Government-appointed official, the Landstallmeister, or District 
Master of the Horse. Major von Oettingen is, however, not at all like 
one’s preconceived ideas of what a German Government official— 
and a military one to boot—should be ; indeed, he is so far removed 
from it as to be almost disconcerting. We expect to meet a smart, 
masterful officer with something of the martinet in his speech and 
manner, and lo! we find a kindly, smiling, round-faced, cherubic- 
looking personage with twinkling blue eyes, garbed in a rather 
sacerdotal-looking suit of solemn black and possessing no distinctive 
military or horsey traits whatever. 

But see him among his crowd of young stock and all doubts as 
to his being the right man in the right place vanish at once. As 
soon as he appears the youngsters come galloping up in a tumultuous 
horde, gazing at him from between touzled forelocks, pushing and. 
shoving at each other to get the best places for breathing heavily 
down his neck, nuzzling at his hair and into his pockets, sidling 
round him with affectionate, uncouth gestures, while he croons at 
them gently, gives a pat here, a rub there, telling bits of the family 
history of many of them to the admiring visitors. 
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“Here is a grandson of Persimmon, there’s another one,’ he 
says to me, as two fine young colts dash round the circle trying to 
find a way in. He gives the word in some strange Lithuanian dialect 
and the mounted men who have been circling round the herd suddenly 
start a tremendous cracking with their short-handled, long-lashed 
whips, and the whole mob of horses dash off in one compact mass 
at a tremendous gallop with manes and tails flying and thunderous 
hoofs that shake the ground as they pass. Round and round in a 
wide circle they move, guided and controlled by the riders who shout 
and yell and crack their whips as they skirt the edge of the crowd, 
driving on their charges in a seeming wild fury till they are checked 


PORTION OF A HERD OF CHESTNUTS 


and brought to a standstill again at a short distance from where 
we wait. It is a fine sight to see two or three hundred unmounted 
horses galloping in a solid phalanx across the plain, the earth 
resounding with the noise of their unshod hoofs, while the mounted 
herders utter strange, guttural, Lithuanian cries and interjections 
and flourish their whips like maniacs. In the summer-time many 
of these men wear ordinary wooden shoes to ride in, which seem 
to be the most unpractical kind of equestrian footwear that can 
well be devised; but the capacity for keeping loose wooden shoes 
on the feet at severe crises of horsemanship is supposed to be a great 
test of skill; they would certainly handicap the best rider in 
the world, and high leather boots are slowly working their way 
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into favour in spite of the opposition of the older, more conservative 
generation, who regard this innovation with dissatisfaction, as a 
degenerative sign of the times. 

We scramble again into our nondescript vehicle, for there are 
many miles yet to be traversed. Although I can count eighteen 
people upon it, including the driver, a taciturn, stolid-looking 
Lithuanian who handles his splendid team in a masterly manner and 
speaks German with an engaging East Prussian accent, there seems 
to be plenty of room for more, and somebody in my neighbourhood 
says that its utmost capacity will never be known, but that he has 
seen thirty driving on it without being crowded. 

From one group of horses to another we pass, pausing an instant 
here and there, till at length we reach a leafy avenue of trees down 
which comes towards us a long procession of mounted grooms each 
with a led horse. These are the young animals which are being 
broken to the saddle preparatory to sale. They all file into a stubble 
field beside the road and after being trotted round in a big circle 
break into a long, stretching gallop, gradually increasing their pace 
till they are thundering round at a furious rate with the rhythm 
of some piece of powerful machinery. The flex and reflex of their 
magnificent muscles as they swing past, the gathering of the mighty 
hindquarters under them, and the regular thud of their hoofbeats 
give a feeling of exhilaration to the spectator difficult to explain— 
a sense of concentrated, disciplined power. Here is the nucleus of 
a cavalry regiment galloping round the peaceful cornfield, the horses 
more than half-trained to the fulfilment of their ultimate destiny, 
the military impress already stamped on their equine consciousnesses. 
After a few minutes’ gallop the pace is slackened, they are checked, 
turned, and galloped in the opposite direction. “ Links gallopp!”’ 
—left gallop !—and each one swings past again leading with the 
off fore-foot. “ Kurz gallopp! Trab! Schritt!’’ Every order is 
obeyed with the utmost precision, though some of the younger 
animals have only been under the saddle a fortnight. 

“A fortnight !—a man who knows his business can teach a 
horse anything in a fortnight!’’ exclaims an enthusiastic young 
officer. 

“Yes, given an intelligent horse and an intelligent teacher,” 
replies another. 

We drive on and arrive at a bleak hillside where a large structure 
open at two sides arrests our attention. It is a kind of gymnasium 
for the young stock where they can be exercised under cover on 
rainy days. The interior is arranged by means of posts and rails 
into little lanes with curious twists and turns in them and occasional 
low jumps. The education of youth, whether equine or human, 
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is supposed to have for its aim the development of intelligence, and 
this shed is admirably adapted for that purpose in the schooling 
of young horses. Here, under proper supervision, they are made 
to run up and down a kind of maze and learn to turn cleverly right 
or left, to look out for obstacles in their way, to jump nimbly and 
neatly. They come pouring in, a turbulent mob of some dozens, 
playing a fine game of “ Follow my leader ”’ just like unruly school- 
boys, pushing, hustling, giving playful kicks and whinnies. Some 
go stolidly about their work as though inspired by a sense of duty, 
running soberly round with intentness of purpose and utter detach- 
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ment from the outside world, while others come prancing along 
with sly pokes and bites at their comrades, sidling affectedly up to the 
baby leaps, clearing them with an evident eye to the gallery ; each 
one has his own style and individuality, and every rough, ungroomed 
youngster has in him excellent promise of making a strong and 
sturdy horse. 

“We don’t trouble much about their grooming,” says Major 
von Oettingen, with a deprecating smile; “ the wind and the rain 
cleans and scours their coats, but they don’t get much curry-combing 
besides.” 
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Infone part of the wide expanse is a slight elevation which has 
been artificially raised till it has reached fairly steep proportions. 
It has purposely been left rough and stony, an occasional tree-trunk 
being laid here and there and a ditch dug across. It serves a similar 
purpose to the covered-in “‘ Exerzier-Platz,’’ but here the pace can 
be increased, and the young colts and fillies dash up and down the 
hillside at a good gallop, learning to adjust their muscles to the 
necessities of the ground and laying up a store of useful knowledge 
to serve them in the future; for most of them in the military career 
to which they are destined will have a good deal of ‘cross-country 
work to do. The jumps are frequently changed, a new ditch dug and 
an old one filled up, earthen banks raised, and weird and uncouth 
structures of planks and furze placed across the usual galloping 
path. No effort is spared to overcome the horse’s shy and sensitive 
nature and his suspicion of unfamiliar objects. The difficulty of 
dealing with horses “‘ en masse” so that each one gets the training 
peculiarly suited to his needs appears here to have been very success- 
fully overcome, for the watchful herders soon discover any individual 
who seems inclined to baulk at his task, and take measures to encourage 
him to persevere. Sometimes the rider gives him a lead over an 
apparently difficult jump, and it is very pleasant to note the absolute 
confidence existing between men and horses. Evidently the long- 
lashed whips are more for show than use. 

We tear ourselves away from the madly-careering crowd of 
vouth dashing backwards and forwards in exuberant vitality and 
ecstasy of life much like ordinary human schoolboys, and betake 
ourselves on our carriage to the long line of stables all newly built 
of the warm red bricks for which the neighbourhood is noted. Thev 
are fine, large, airy structures, full of light and freshness. We drive 
down the broad aisle between the loose boxes, for there is not time 
to walk, so our fine black horses tramp slowly along while the 
occupants of the boxes press up to their rails uttering shrill greetings 
as we go by. Sometimes we pull up to look at any special individuals 
who are any way distinctive, and again notice the affectionately 
familiar terms existing between Herr von Oettingen and his charges. 

“The man who can do most with the horses is the man who 
gets promoted here, no matter how long he has been in the service,” 
he remarks, smilingly. “‘Some men have a gift which others never 
acquire however much they try. Horses are good judges of character. 
See that man ’’—and he pointed out a broken-nosed, rather seedy 
looking little figure who came sidling along with an armful of straw— 
“he saves me pounds every year. No, he didn’t break his nose in 
horse-breaking—got drunk and fell on the flag-stones. Oh, yes, he 
drinks occasionally, but, drunk or sober, he’s the best man we've 
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got and can handle the worst horse and teach it something. Bad- 
tempered horses ? We never have any except what we import from 
outside—no, he has a subtle way of letting the stupidest animal under- 
stand what he wants it to do. I expect he might have made a fine 
school-teacher only he would have been trammelled by government 
systems, and here he has a free hand and does things his own way— 
the result is all I care about. You can’t get good results with bad 
methods, so I know his method’s all right ; but it’s subtle, or the 
others would have learnt it long ago.” 

We glance respectfully in passing at the broken-nosed man, 
who is a very humble-looking individual and, like many heroes we 
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meet in life, of very unheroic aspect; and when we are further 
informed that his wife is a great shrew and is credited with a habit 
of thrashing him with his own horsewhip, we muse wonderingly 
on the various talents bestowed on mankind, and ask ourselves 
why a gift for managing horses should not include the lesser one 
of managing wives ? Perhaps he has never devoted himself seriously 
to the feminine problem, or may have exhausted all his subtlety 
before approaching it. 

We have now the wired-in paddocks to visit, where in solitary 
state, each in his own domain, are to be seen the three most aristo- 
cratic and blue-blooded sires of the stud. 
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“Quite international,’ remarks Herr von Oettingen—“a 
Russian, an English and a French horse. Yes, the English one is a 
son of Persimmon; we'll look at him first.” 

The door is opened and out dashes a fine red-brown animal 
who tears fantastically round the paddock in a series of pirouettes 
showing off his magnificent points, while a buzz of admiration goes 
round the spectators. He arches his neck in approved military 
style, stamps irritably on the ground, and regards the insignificant, 
unpicturesque little crowd of people gazing at him through the 
railings with supercilious and well-merited contempt. What a 
vision of beauty and grace is a fine horse! Every movement and 
attitude a co-ordination of perfect muscles into one wonderful 
constantly-changing picture of perfection. 

“Why don’t the cinematograph people come and take him ? 
cries one enthusiastic lady as the son of Persimmon—he has been 
rechristened with a long German name—expresses his emotions in a 
wonderful series of curvets, caprioles and langades, as though to show 
what these painfully-acquired ornaments of the riding-school look 
like when introduced naturally into the playful ebullition of pure 
animal spirits. Finally he rushes open-mouthed at the high barrier 
between his own paddock and the next, where the haughty Russian 
has appeared, a beautiful black of perfect build and style. The 
French horse is not a whit behind the rest of the trio in any point, 
and the three prance and caper and threaten each other open- 
mouthed from either side of the high barricade while the light ripples 
kaleidoscopically along the perfect satin of their coats. 

These thoroughbreds look what they are, very costly pieces of 
horseflesh, for Herr von Oettingen has quite modern German ideas, 
believing that the pure-bred horse will always surpass the less purely 
bred, not only in spirit and appearance, but in stamina and endurance 
—an axiom which is, however, by no means universally accepted in 
the Fatherland. In the stables of the Emperor, for example, 
thoroughbreds are rare, His Majesty preferring to ride big-boned 
weight-carriers ; the Crown Prince, on the other hand, buys all 
the best thoroughbreds he can find, appearing at manceuvres on 
little, slender animals which can go everywhere and are always 
well to the front in scouting work, causing the elderly and more 
weighty officers to reflect ruefully on their increasing adipose tissue 
which each year brings inexorably in its train. ‘“ Thoroughbreds 
are no use to us,” I once heard one of them remark to another ; 
“they are not praktisch.” 

“No, their backs are not broad enough,” returned the officer 
addressed, “‘ and they’ve too much pace.” 

The Trakehnen horses are much sought after for carriage 
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purposes, as they are powerful, with good action and appearance, 
besides being easy to train and not readily alarmed. But this 
reputation was hardly sustained on the occasion of the late King 
Edward’s state entry into Berlin—his last visit before his death 
which took place the following year. The four magnificent East 
Prussian “‘ Rappen ’’ which drew the heavy state carriage containing 
the Empress of Germany and her guest Queen Alexandra, after 
conducting themselves admirably the greater part of the way, 
became, within a stone’s throw of the castle, extremely restive, 


A SON OF PERSIMMON 


and after almost upsetting the carriage refused to draw any further, 
in spite of the efforts of the grooms and of the populace who obligingly 
pushed at the wheels. After backing and plunging for some 
moments in an alarming manner they came to a standstill, and the 
Empress and Queen were forced to descend and enter the carriage 
of the Mistress of the Robes, who was next to them in the procession, 
which had been forced to halt and was thrown into much confusion. 

It is probable that the animals were disconcerted by the 
tremendous wind made by the cannon on the Schloss Platz when firing 
the royal salute of a hundred and one guns, as the noise of the guns is a 
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familiar sound to all the royal horses, but the terrific wind puffs as the 
air was displaced by each successive explosion, added to the un- 
accustomed weight of the carriage, disturbed their usual philosophic 
calm. Asomewhat similar incident, although from a different cause, 
occurred, it may be remembered, at Queen Victoria’s funeral. 

Every year the royal mews in Berlin and Potsdam requires 
forty Trakehnen horses, chiefly blacks, for the use of the Court. 
The best are for the carriage of the Empress, while the others are 
employed for the ladies and officials in the two-horse broughams 
which may be seen constantly passing up and down Unter den Linden. 

Midway between the stables at Trakehnen and the Director's 
residence stands a little pavilion built of deep red brick with a green 
tiled roof, from the windows of which, east and west, diverge narrow 
straight grass rides between box hedges. Here intending purchasers 
can sit and watch the gait and action of any animal they may fancy, 
as any divergence from regularity can easily be detected between 
the narrowing perspective of green. It is in this pavilion, too, that 
the visitors’ book is kept, and many illustrious names are chronicled 
in its pages. The German Empress and her daughter are annual 
visitants when staying at Rominten in the autumn, for the young 
Princess Victoria Louise is an ardent lover of horses and a straight 
and fearless rider to hounds. 

We have by no means yet exhausted the resources of Trakehnen ; 
there are the fodder stores, the hospital, the smithy, and still more 
horses to be seen; but the only afternoon train to Kénigsberg has 
what one young officer calls “‘ a damnable reputation for punctuality,” 
and we must catch it at all costs, so we enter Herr von Oettingen’s 
hospitable house, pausing to cast a glance at the marble statue of 
“ Polarstern ’”’ standing with his face towards the setting sun. 

“The most beautiful and finest-dispositioned horse I ever 
bred,’’ remarks our host with the sad intonation with which one 
speaks of equine friends who have departed into the shadows. While 
we munch hasty sandwiches of raw ham and smoked goose and 
salmon he shows us the family trees of mighty sires whose progeny 
we have been admiring. Many of them trace their pedigree through 
English ancestors back to the Byerley Turk from whom, like Adam 
with the human race, most English thoroughbreds seem able to 
claim descent. There are wonderful pictures on the walls of Russian 
troikas, of fat cushiony horses in curricles with sweeping manes 
and tails, which seem to have no muscles, only fat, and are very 
unwholesome-looking to eyes accustomed to the lean sinewiness of 
the modern horse. Reluctantly we say ‘“‘ Good-bye.” Reluctantly 
we climb on to our carriage, and slowly Trakehnen disappears in 
the gathering autumn dusk. A mass of horses on the skyline with a 
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ragged fringe of outstretched necks merges into the surrounding 
landscape, a solitary horseman doffs his flat German cap as we pass, 
there is a sudden rush of hoofs in the distance and a mile away we 
see a herd of youngsters being headed for home, for thick clouds are 
gathering on the horizon, so the shelter of the big open sheds will be 
better than the bare fields. 

In the train thoughts and reflections crowd upon one. Why 
have we nothing like this in England? England the land par 
excellence of horses and horse breeding. Why is there no concerted 
effort made by the nation to keep up a steady supply of horses ? 
Why must we depend in emergencies upon the vicious, heart- 
breaking Argentine or the untrained animal snatched haphazard 
from the shafts of his accustomed cart or fast-disappearing cab ? 
Why can’t we institute at least one similar farm and give the 
Territorials a chance to learn to ride? Why can’t we spend a tiny 
part of our enormous national expenditure in something so obviously 
sane and useful ? I grope vainly for an answer and fall asleep in the 
futile effort to find one. 
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BEACH AT NUKAPU, REEF ISLANDS 
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GREEN ISLANDS IN GLITTERING SEAS 


BY W. L. PUXLEY. 


IT is not easy to see the Reef Islands until one is quite near them, 
as they only stand just above high water mark ; but as the schooner 
draws near them a splendid wall of surf is seen rising high into the 
air. The sea all round is clear dark blue, but when it strikes against 
the invisible reef beneath the water it rises suddenly in a green 
wall and falls again in a mass of spray. Above the island a number 
of white birds are soaring, and cocoa-palms are fringing the low 
shores as we near Matema ; but when we draw near we see a number 
of native fishermen engaged in catching the beautiful fish which 
swarm off the shore when the tide is coming in. They take them 
in hand-nets. These fish are almost all they have to live upon 
except when they make an expedition to the Santa Cruz Group, 
going as far as Vanicolo, which is seventy miles away. 

When they manage this they exchange their mats and fibre for 
yams and tobacco, when they can obtain it; otherwise they live 
on fish and cocoanuts during the whole year; but when they get 
more fish than they can eat they store it in a pit underground to use 
in seasons of scarcity, and this they will do when it is quite 
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decomposed. When catching fish, they kill each with a bite behind 
the head, and often they will eat these uncooked if they are hungrv 
at the time. 

It is a curious sight to see the little native boys riding on the 
surf upon a plank and treading the water. Some of them are 
most skilful at it and go a long way upon a single wave, while others 
do without a plank at all, and merely dive beneath the breaker, 
rising beyond it and making for the shore upon the crest of the next, 
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Photograph by Beaitie, Hobart 


indeed many of these boys are quite as much at home in the 
water as they are on dry land. 

I cannot imagine anything more beautiful than the sight of a 
number of these South Sea Islands when the tropic sun is shining 
on the glittering seas and they rise in every direction out of it. 
Some of them are only a few acres in extent, but others are miles 
long, and almost all of them are clothed with vegetation down to 
the very shores. The coast line is mostly marked with palm trees, 
and when you take a walk on shore you see at once what a variety 
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of foliage trees and plants there are; for under the palms grow 
beautiful hybiscus bushes, some of them bearing yellow flowers with 
dark red centres, like hollyhocks at home, and some of them are deep 
crimson, like splashes amongst the leaves. And there are gardenias 
and bushes of datura, with which the girls make crowns for their 
black hair. One plant there is with huge white flowers with a 
long purple pistil which has a most powerful scent, and above 
this plant the butterflies float in great numbers; one of them a 
large white butterfly with red markings, and another purple and 
black, as well as numberless others. Between the trees and 
bushes grow creepers, such as long trails of smilax and passion- 
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flowers covered with blossoms; and here and there is a village, 
with bananas growing round it with gigantic bunches of fruit, 
terminating in a dark red flower which the tree bears while the fruit 
is ripening on the far end of the fruit-stalk. 

Upon the rare occasions when a steamer arrives in sight of the 
islands, numberless native canoes come out with fruit and whatever 
they have to sell in exchange for tobacco or cloth or some other 
commodity ; and in this case it is necessary to watch every article 
on board, for though the natives do not wear anything but a small 
piece of cloth, they manage to carry away a good many articles 
unseen unless a sharp lookout is kept upon them; but they are an 
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exceedingly jolly lot, and during the evening, when their bargaining 
is concluded, they have a great feast on shore and compare notes with 
much mirth as to their various purchases. 

As you walk along the shore you may see a plant with a flower 
like a yellow pea which binds the soil together, upon glancing at 
the bushes beside you you will be able to see also a number of spiders’ 
webs with lines like yellow twine; and if you walk into one of 
these you will receive a disagreeable sensation, for the lines are 
tough and elastic and are not easily broken. 

As the occasion of the arrival of a steamer is not frequent, the 
natives make the most of it; and, if lucky, the traveller may come 


GAMAL IN SOUTHERN MELANESIA 
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upon a dance in full progress during the night of his arrival. 
Some of the dances are indeed strange. One of these is a leaf-dance 
in which all the men walk round with a banana leaf fastened round 
their waists over their one garment; and the men all dance 
together, the women doing the same ; but now and then the women 
are permitted to follow the men in their dance, if they crawl on 
their hands and feet ; for except where the Polynesian strain is found 
upon a few of these islands, the sexes do not mix much in daily life. 

One of the most important houses in every native settlement 
is the ‘‘Gamal”’ or club-house, where the unmarried men and boys 
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live, and in the Reef and Santa Cruz Islands these are kept beauti- 
fully clean, as a rule, though this is not always the case in the New 
Hebrides. Most of the villages in these Western Islands have 
their dancing grounds near the Gamal, and these grounds are kept 
in excellent repair, for all the Melanesians are very fond of dancing. 

Bathing in the warm waters off the islands is indeed pleasant 
upon a hot day when the sun is shining, for in the clear water one 
can see the corals below branching in every direction and of all 
colours and shapes like a fairy forest ; and between the corals, fish 
of every colour are swimming, some of them of gold, and some are 
bright blue or striped in various colours, nor does the clear water 


A SANTA CRUZ WEAVER 
Photograph by Beattie, Hobart 


detract} from their brilliance; and the sea is so warm that there 
is no fear of catching cold after a swim. 

Cruising about amongst the islands is very pleasant work, 
though some days were spoiled by heavy rain, for the climate of these 
islands is very damp during most of the year; and sometimes the 
clouds are so dense that one cannot see far, and the beautiful effect 
is spoiled; but sometimes, when a day begins badly, it turns 
out fine later, and the view looks all the better when it bursts. 
suddenly upon one out of the mist. It was just such a day when 
we saw the Santa Cruz Group for the first time, and we observed 
islands of various formations springing out of the sea all round us. 
Some of them had no reefs round them and some had reefs far out 
from land, or only partly round them, enclosing a lagoon with 
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several small islets rising out of it. It is said that the absence of 
reefs in some of these volcanic islands is due to the heat beneath, 
but it is more probable that they have been raised from great 
depths in the ocean, and there the coral insects cannot work. Here 
and there an island had a cone or peak springing in the middle of it 
to a great height, but others had vegetation rising in a slope from 
the shore to the centre, with no peak visible ; and indeed very few 
of the volcanoes are always active, though now and then one re- 
opens or becomes more active, and then an island is wholly or 
partially submerged; but there is one active volcano, that of 
Tinakulu, into which the spirits of the dead are supposed to pass in 
order that they may be purified. This peak has a splendid 
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appearance. Bishop Patteson wrote of it that “it had masses of 
fire, and cast tons of rock into the sea.” 

We landed upon one of the islands of Santa Cruz and came 
upon a man weaving with one of the curious native looms. It is odd 
that these looms are only known upon this one group of islands, 
and no-one knows where the islanders learned the art of weaving. 
The nearest place to this spot where a loom is used is the Caroline 
Islands more than 1,000 miles away; yet these natives knew the 
art and used it when the Spaniards discovered the island in the 
sixteenth century, and they related how puzzled they were at it 
even in those early days. It is perhaps another reminder that in 
bygone days these islands were the high grounds of a large tract 
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of land now submerged by some catastrophe, just as the monuments 
on Easter Island and on Moa seem to have been equally the work 
of some bygone race whose only remains they now are. 

We also came across a native climbing a palm-tree to obtain the 
fruit, and he seemed to find no difficulty in literally walking up the 
trunk, as I have seen them do in Central Africa. This man had no 
article of clothing about him except for a waving banana leaf fastened 
to his waist behind, and flapping as he walked up the tree, unless we 
count his ornaments, which even then he did not discard. 
The natives show great skill in making these, and considering 
their poor tools, it is wonderful what they can do with them, being 
in this respect also like the lower races of Africa, with whom they 
seem to have much in common. Not only does their colour resemble 
the negro type, but their characters do so too, for they are the same 
easily-pleased, happy beings, and have the same skill with their hands 
and in making tools and ornaments for their persons or in decorating 
their houses when they care to do so. 

Most of the villages in the Santa Cruz Group have their Ghost- 
house, and these contain posts carved in memory of the dead who 
are supposed to inhabit them; but the natives do not seem afraid 
of the ghosts, and frequently lie about the floor of the Ghost-house 
and chew betel nut or amuse themselves in various ways. The 
day we went through these islands one of the natives offered us a 
pig, and as we wanted fresh meat we agreed with him upon the 
price to be paid for it. He undertook to prepare it for our dinner, 
but it was only later we learned that the islanders usually kill a 
pig by drowning it, while in some of the other groups more cruel 
customs prevail and the poor pig is hung up to die over a fire. 
Killing a pig is a common practice amongst the Melanesians, and 
they do so on every great occasion in their lives—a birth, a marriage, 
or a death, being all celebrated by this ceremony. The pigs 
are so tame that while out in the bush when called by their own 
master they will instantly run to him to be fed. 

A most curious custom prevails of boring a pig’s ear and putting 
an ornament through it. The men of the Santa Cruz do the 
same to their own ears, and by means of plugging these from child- 
hood the lobes become so large in time that they can carry goods in 
the holes. They carry their pipes in this way, and through their 
nose-holes each man wears his shell, the headman being decorated 
with an ornament made of turtle-shell. Their heads they shave in 
parts with a shark’s tooth or with two small shells used as tweezers, 
the business taking a long time ; in many islands the hair is stained 
with burnt coral lime which in time dyes it a light yellow, and 
contrasts sharply with their dark satiny skins. As besides their 
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ornaments and armlets—also made of shell—they often wear nothing 
else, a piece of cloth obtained from a passing vessel, or woven 
with great difficulty by the women, is enough to clothe them for a 
long time, and fashions need not trouble them much. 

Some of the islands have houses built in a fashion peculiar to 
themselves, such as the round houses of Santa Cruz, while upon some 
of the New Hebrides the houses are carried down from the top of 
the roof to the ground in one slope, the whole being finished off 
with a piece of coral topping the structure ; and here a family live, 
while the centre of the hut is occupied with a platform raised on 
posts where the food is stored to keep it from the rats which swarm 
everywhere ; and with a very little of this the natives are satisfied 


ROUND HOUSES IN THE SANTA CRUZ ISLANDS 
Photograph by Beattie, Hobart 


for they have few wants, while the soil in the volcanic islands is so 
rich that it does not need much cultivation in order to grow enough 
to support life; and as earthquakes are constantly taking place, 
it is of no use to build elaborate structures which would soon be 
shaken down where the earth is so unsteady as in these islands. 

It is by an accident that Europeans were able to obtain a footing 
in the Santa Cruz and neighbouring groups, for the natives were 
known to be ferocious and determined to oppose the landing of 
foreigners. But at last it happened that a canoe was blown across 
to the Solomons from one of these islands, and a white man landed 
in time to find that the newcomers had been secured and caged and 
were being fattened for a cannibal feast. With great difficulty— 
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and some danger of taking their place—he managed to rescue two 
of the Santa Cruz islanders, who thereupon returned home and told 
their story, which eventually led to the natives permitting white 
men to gain a footing upon one of their islands; and gradually 
they have been admitted to most of the others ; but it is a difficult 
matter to get the islanders to alter any of their customs, for when a 
civilized native from the Friendly Islands or some other group is sent 
amongst these Line islands he usually dies of fever or consumption, 
though it is not easy to understand why, as his own islands are to all 
seeming much the same as regards climate and circumstances, yet it 


A NATIVE SHOP 
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is a Strange fact that no stranger can thrive upon these Line groups. 

The beach of the volcanic islands is very different from the 
coral groups ; for, instead of the golden sand, the shores are dark 
and many small rivers run out into the sea, and where such a stream 
comes out, no coral can live or work towards building up a reef, 


‘probably from the inland soil which the water brings with it; and 


‘if one takes a walk along the shore of a volcanic island the rivers must 


-be crossed frequently. Upon the land side flowering shrubs abound, 


with graceful trails of ipomea covering them. Looking out to sea 
one can see the coral reefs here and there marked with a line of 
white breakers ; in between the sea is as bright as turquoise, and 
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near and far rise islands, some fringed with a line of palm-trees and 
some composed of line after line of hills covered with green, with 
mists clinging to the upper levels. Sometimes the whole scene is 
bathed with steam which rises from the sides of the islands. The 
heat becomes intense and oppressive as the day advances. 

We took one such walk, amidst beautiful foliage shrubs such as 
crotons of every possible shade, one great wall of cliff rising on 
our right as we walked. The climate is so warm and damp that 
ferns grew everywhere, even on the face of the cliff, while palms and 
dracenas filled up every spare piece of ground. We were walking 
on the piece of island called Nibi, which was torn from the rest of 
the large island of Santa Cruz itself by an earthquake some years ago, 


GAMAL IN THE NEW HEBRIDES 
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and there is a shallow depression between the two in which pieces 
of palm stump are seen sticking out of the water. The sea is of all 
possible shades from deepest blue to a milky white where the reefs 
are hidden; the centre of the land is formed from an old crater, and 
the soil is most fertile. 

We had not much time to dawdle here as we wanted to get to 
the New Hebrides, which are held by England conjointly with 
France; and even now it is said there that the two nations are 
negotiating in order to come to some agreement about these islands. 
It is hoped that when the negotiations are over England will be 
left in undivided possession of them, and in return it is probable 
that we shall cede a portion of Africa to compensate France for 
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giving us her share of this important group. If this is so, it will 
be ruled thenceforward by England from Fiji or some centre. 

We just touched at Vanikolo on our way south. Here it 
was that La Perouse’s expedition came to grief, and many years 
afterwards sixty skulls marked the place where it occurred. It is said 
that the people here are still cannibals, but they do not care to talk 
much about the custom, and it is to be hoped that this practice will 
soon be shamed out of existence ; it is strange that while cannibalism 
has always been practised in the New Hebrides and in the Solomons ~ 
to the North, the centre of Melanesia has been free from its 
barbarity. 


CANOES IN THE NEW HEBRIDES 
Photograph by Beattie, Hobart 


Almost all the islands of the New Hebrides group are beautifully 
covered with tropical vegetation. The candle-nut tree grows every- 
where near the coast, inland there are many splendid ficus trees, 
and hybiscus and crotons are everywhere. The heights are covered 
to their summits with greenery, and numerous birds of the parrot 
family fly overhead. It is on the little island of Aneiteum”that the 
houses are composed of roof only with a door cut in the slope which 
you must crawl to enter; from all the native houses the smoke 
escapes as best it can, almost blinding you as it tries to do so. On one 
or two of the islands European buildings have been erected to make 
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and export copra and to collect cotton; but the people on all the 
Hebrides are savages still at heart and spend most of their time in 
fighting, their chief weapons being bows and arrows, though when 
they can obtain an old gun they are delighted. 

In order to get nearer the land we hired a native canoe on one 
occasion, with which we paddled close inshore and passed some 
beautiful hills with cascades pouring down them, and once we passed 
the mouth of quite a considerable river. There were many villages 
upon the shores, with banana plantations round them, the 
huge leaves flapping lazily as the breeze stirs them. We met 
a number of the native canoes, with their sheds of palm-leaves 
covering a part of the deck. Now and then a wild duck would rise 
as we passed the sedges where he was feeding, and in the streams 
we noticed the golden balls of the shaddock floating as they were 
brought to sea by the current. 

Presently rain began to fall, and before it had ceased we felt 
quite chilly, for getting wet in the tropics makes one feel 
surprisingly cold owing, I conclude, to the evaporation which takes 
place in one’s system. As the wind was rising, too, we had some 
difficulty to keeping the canoe afloat, for we had energetically to bale 
out the water which threatened to swamp her, and we felt no desire 
to swim ashore in the rain, which might mean staying for 
some hours before we could rejoin our steamer; but happily this 
did not occur, and indeed very soon the rain and wind passed off, 
and our last evening amongst the islands ended most satisfactorily, 
for a grand sunset was the result of the storm of the daytime, and our 
last glimpse of these fairy islands was of them bathed in red light 
which lit up the tops of the green hills in the distance and turned the 
sea in the foreground into “a sea of glass mingled with fire.”’ 


THE FAIR AMERICAN. 


BY ALFRED HARFORD 


“By Jove, she’s down!” 

This exclamation burst from me, as I saw the dark blue habit 
I had been watching going so well in the wake of the flying Middle- 
shire bitches disappear the other side of a stiff stake and binder. 

Driving my horse for all he was worth, as I landed the other 
side of the fence I saw lying under it, on my right, a confused heap 
of blue cloth and chestnut horse; but before I could jump off to 
render any aid, the chestnut was up and halfway across the field, 
galloping with head erect and trailing reins. The unfortunate rider 
remained perfectly still. 

Leaving my horse to look after himself, I ran to the rescue. 
I raised her head and shoulders, and endeavoured to the best of 
my masculine stupidity to restore her to consciousness by a nip 
of cherry brandy, handed me by a fellow sportsman who had ridden 
up on seeing the trouble. 

“How are you feeling now?” I anxiously enquired when, 
after some minutes, she opened her eyes. 

““What’s happened ? And where’s my horse ?”’ she muttered, 
faintly. 

I explained things to her. Then she attempted to rise, but I 
begged her not to do so until she felt better. 

Fortunately, my second horseman appeared at that moment, 
and I despatched him for my car—we were luckily within three 
miles of the hunting box I had rented for the season. Meanwhile, 
with the aid of two or three mackintoshes, I made her as comfortable 
as possible. The car appeared in a miraculously short time, and, 
despite her protestations and wishes to be taken back to the hotel at 
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Sherston, where she was staying, I insisted on her going to my house- 
until she had recovered more fully and a doctor could pronounce 
what damage had been done. 

“No bones broken, luckily, simply a slight concussion,” said the- 
doctor to my wife. ‘‘ With quiet, and a few days’ rest, she will soon 
be herself again.” 

My wife, like the good sort she is, would not hear of the un- 
fortunate lady being sent on to the hotel where she was staying, 
but insisted on packing her straight off to bed, to be looked after 
by our old nurse, who, dear old soul, was only too delighted to have 
someone to mother and coddle. After a time she told us she was the 
widow of General Elias Vigors of Texas, and that she and her brother, 
Hiram Whitchurch, were staying at an hotel at Sherston for a few 
weeks’ hunting, as a pleasant break in a trip round Europe. Her 
brother was away but would be back that night. Would we send 
him a wire, telling him what had happened and asking him to come 
over in the morning ? 

Hiram Whitchurch, who arrived next day, made such a favour- 
able impression on us all, that when he and his sister left after 
prolonging their stay for nearly a week, it was with a cordial invitation 
to come to us for the point-to-point meeting to be held the following 
month. 

When I announced my intention of riding in the Hunt Cup 
my wife gazed at me in open astonishment, for, though a good enough 
rider to hounds, I had not previously exhibited any ambition to 
shine between the flags; and, I must confess, never should have 
had any such ambition had not the charming Mrs. Vigors expressed 
her admiration for men who shone in the saddle, and her astonish- 
ment that I was not going to compete. 

Anyway, I entered Yellow Dwarf, a favourite hunter, for the 
race, and when Mrs. Vigors arrived, the question as to whether I 
should ride myself or get a substitute was settled beyond a doubt. 

I was seated beside her at dinner on the first night of her arrival, 
and she seemed to take it so much as a matter of course that I was. 
riding my own horse, declaring she meant having a tremendous. 
plunge in gloves on him, that I had not the courage to say I had not 
yet made up my mind. On the contrary, I expressed my intention— 
infatuated idiot that I was—of winning the Cup in a canter, and,. 
incidentally, her gloves as well. 

In the days before the point-to-point, Mr. Hiram Whitchurch 
proved himself a workman all over when riding to hounds. All 
my horses—and he rode most of them during the time—whatever 
their peculiarities went like angels under his control. 

Hiram Whitchurch possessed a large store of assorted anecdotes, 
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and a very pretty taste in liquor; he appeared to have been every- 
where and to have done most things. My wife took to him from 
the first, vowing he was one of the nicest men she had ever met. 

The men of the house paity all declared the fair Vigors to be 
one of the best, but the women didn’t seem to share in this opinion, 
though this did not disturb her one jot. Truth to tell, when she 
had settled down she did go it a bit. 

She rode recklessly and without any judgment to hounds, and 
directly hunting was over, and the horses’ heads were turned for 
home, she would light a cigarette and chatter and joke with the 
men around her in a most light-hearted fashion. After dinner she 
always insisted on joining in the pool that went on in the billiard 
room, explaining that she had no parlour tricks, and that the tittle- 
tattle of the other women in the drawing-room bored her to tears. 

On the morning of the point-to-point meeting, Mrs. Vigors was 
missing at the breakfast table, and the answer to oft-repeated 
inquiries was that the fair widow thought she had got influenza 
and could not possibly leave her bed. 

Annoyed and disappointed that the charming American would 
not be present to witness my prowess in the saddle, I got into one 
of the cars waiting to convey us to the course in a very bad temper 
indeed, which was not improved by a steady drizzle that threatened 
to make race-riding the reverse of pleasant. All Middleshire and his 
wife seemed to have put in an appearance on the course, situated on 
the top of a hill and looking down on the lovely pastures over which 
hounds had so often raced on a burning scent. The ground near the 
finish was covered with vehicles of all descriptions, and amongst 
the crowd of country folks were a plentiful sprinkling of bookmakers, 
whilst in a roped-in enclosure, the equine participators in the fray, 
sheeted and hooded, were being walked about by solemn-looking 
grooms. 

At two o'clock precisely, the numbers for the Hunt Cup were 
hoisted, and having duly weighed out, I emerged fiom the tent in 
‘search of my mount. 

As I was making my way through the crowd, Hiram Whitchurch 
tapped me on the shoulder and said : 

“ Everyone thinks Yellow Dwarf has got a good chance. Do 
"you want to back him ?”’ 

“Of course I do,” I replied, feeling in my coat pocket and 
producing my note case. “Look here! Go and put me £200 on 
him. If I backed him myself I should get no odds against him, 
but nobody knows you in the ring, so dribble it all round in fivers 
and tenners.” 

“ Right oh!” said Hiram, “I’m your man.” 
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And he moved away—in a deuce of a hurry, I reflected later ! 

The starter was some time in getting us off, as he would insist 
on trying to start us on level terms, as though we were going five 
furlongs instead of nearly four miles. However, at last we were off. 

Thoroughly excited and fighting for his head Yellow Dwarf 
cleared the first three fences with yards to spare. Then he settled 
down and, win or lose, I knew that, bar accidents, I was in for a 
pleasant ride. 

A glow of satisfaction pervaded me as young Bartopp on 
Bluebell, the favourite, came down at the second double. The 
water jump took toll of two more competitors, the doctor on his 
good grey mare, and Colonel Walsham, a hard-bitten old warrior, 
on Firefly, who had won the previous year. As we neared the flag 
that brought us into line for home only one horse was likely to 
trouble me—Why Not, ridden by the local vet. 

Jumping the last fence side by side, we came up the straight 
locked together. Three lengths from the winning post I gave Yellow 
Dwarf a savage dig with my spurs. The old horse responded gamely 
and I had won by a neck. 

Surrounded by a crowd of cheering admirers, I rode up to the 
weighing room, and, having passed the scale, slipped a coat over 
my riding kit, and went out to receive the congratulations of my 
friends. 

“ By the bye,” I remarked later, after I had somewhat recovered 
my equilibrium. ‘‘ Where’s Whitchurch? He must have quite a 
lot of money for me.” 

Numerous inquiries failed to elicit any tidings as to the where- 
abouts of Hiram, and, after the last race, we departed without that 
genial American citizen. 

But worse was to follow. 

On arriving home we discovered that Mrs. Vigors, very soon 
after our departure, had felt so much better that she had risen from 
her bed of sickness and, after lunch, had announced her intention 
of trying what a walk would do towards helping her recovery. 

As we were dressing for dinner an agitated maid proclaimed the 
fact that all my wife’s jewels were missing. Subsequently it was 
found that all the other ladies were suffering from a similar loss. 

The charming widow and her brother were never traced, despite the 
possession by the police of numerous clues. After this experience [ 
shall give a very wide berth to the next fair stranger I see in difficulties 
out hunting. 


ONE OF THE GATES OF TEHERAN 


A TRIP IN TURKESTAN 
BY LADY WESTMACOTT 


Ir sounds quite an undertaking to go to Turkestan. Come to do it, 
it is as easy as falling off a log. One has to apply for a special 
permission, but this merely entails filling in a form sent you by the 
Foreign Office, and they do the rest. In the course of time a permit, 
issued by the Minister of War in St. Petersburg, and written in 
French, comes to hand, and then it is ‘‘ up to’’ you to take the first 
train that comes along. Turkestan, with a little Persia thrown in, 
might be comfortably seen in a month. 

We did it more leisurely. First. of all, the latest edition of 
Baedeker’s ‘‘ Russia” frightened us by stating that the “‘ nomeras ”’ 
or inns were bad and constantly changing hands. My travelling 
companion, who hails from a country of large ideas, suggested that 
we had better hire a railway-car, and live on it, thus making our- 
selves independent of lodging. My Russian professor in Paris, 
therefore, wrote a letter for us to the station-master of the Kazan 
terminus in Moscow, asking him to have the article ready against our 
arrival, with just a few touches to show that the Standard Oil 
Company was about the smallest thing we owned. Muckle he 
cared! He never even answered us. 

If anyone wishes to go direct to Turkestan, I do not recommend 
the route we took—Paris—Berlin—-Posen; Dantzig is quite worth 
while. Marienburg should be fitted in on the way to K6nigsberg, 
on account of its Schloss, once the residence of the Grand-Master 
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and the Knights of the Teutonic order. Ké6nigsberg, the second 
capital of Prussia, is a fine modern city, where you can be sure 
of a good hotel and can make an excursion to Palmnicken, the 
centre of the amber industry on the celebrated amber coast of the 
Baltic Sea. K6nigsberg is only four hours off the Russian frontier 
of Virballen. Here you put your watches on an hour and can 
choose a variety of places as your next destination. 

We selected Vilna, which was a mistake, unless one wishes to 
study the Napoleonic campaign. We didn’t. So with a twenty-two 
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hours’ journey, and a couple of changes, we arrived at Riga, a 
curious town, where you might easily imagine yourself back in 
Germany—especially in drinking the famous Riga beer, were you 
not reminded of your whereabouts by having to give up your 
passport at the hotel. A night train from there brings you to 
St. Petersburg by eight next morning, where you stay as long as it 
smiles upon you to do so, and another night train from the Nicolas 
station and you will be in Moscow, the real ‘“‘ jumping-off ”’ place 
for the journey to Turkestan. 
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Our enthusiasm for the private car had a little subsided by now. 
I think we were wondering how we could get it to stop and retire 
to a siding just when we wanted it to. All I know is that we went 
to the Kazansky station, and seeing no station-master and no car, 
we humbly took the ordinary morning train labelled for Samara, 
and with a Spanish faith in to-morrow, paid the conductor to make 
us up our beds that night. He did so without hesitation, and we 
started hugging ourselves for the money we were saving over that 
private car. 

The following day we stopped sufficiently long at stations to 
enable us to get our coffee, lunch and dinner. Samara was reached 
“within the second enumeration of twelve by the clock,” and 


OUR DROSHKY AT SAMARKHAND 


packing ourselves into one sleigh and our bags into another, we 
drove what seemed miles in the dark and intense cold, up to a quite 
decent hotel, but of the order of establishment that always makes 
you wish that you had gone to the other one. 

In leaving Samara next evening we had our first experience of 
what not to do next time that we should undertake this trip. 
Experience is so useful when it is too late. We took an evening 
train, which next time we should know enough to avoid ; no bedding 
was obtainable, and we had none of our own, so putting on a little 
more instead of undressing, we lay down on the seats as best we could, 
too profoundly bent upon enjoying Turkestan to meditate an instant 
upon deficiencies. Like Alice’s jam yesterday and jam to-morrow, 
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we had hit upon the day when the restaurantless, bedclotheless train 
ran, which I think it does three times a week. But travelling teaches 
humility, and we were glad if we managed to puzzle out that there 
was a train at all on the Russian time-tables. We were beyond help 
from hotel-concierges and train-conductors by now, for we leit the 
Trans-Siberian railway that night, and everything was pure, un- 
adulterated “ruski’’ from henceforth. However, we thought it 
worth while to leave the train at Orenburg next morning and go up 
to the hotel for lunch and a walk round the town, and being of 
persevering natures, managed to get a bath in the afternoon and 
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nearly missed the evening train in consequence. Next time we will 
bespeak that bath three days before. 

We were getting quite good at sitting in sleighs—which is 
acquired and not born in you—and we again managed to strike the 
same sort of train, and had to have our holdalls—packed with boots 
and books and other nobbly things—as pillows. Deep snow, of 
course, was everywhere, and the cold intense. Next morning the 
character of the country and its inhabitants was distinctly different 
from Russia proper. Plenty of flocks of goat, sheep and camels were 
now to be seen, and Kirghiz were at all the stations. They are a 
nomadic tribe and supposed to speak the purest of all Tartar 
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dialects ; they wear baggy leather breeches, padded coats of many 
colours, and curious Dolly-Varden-shaped hats, made of felt and fur. 

You dine when you can on these occasions, and we had our 
dinner, or last meal for the day, at three that afternoon at Aralskoe, 
whence you can see the Sea of Aral. We were ready for our coffee 
when the train pulled up at Turkestan by nine next morning, and 
not sorry to find ourselves running out of the snow by the afternoon. 
We reached Tashkent in the evening. Here the hotel was quite 
comfortable, but it had no restaurant, and meals were served in the 
bedrooms. But it ran to a bathroom, and any hotel that does that 
gets a star from us, even if Baedeker omits it. 


BAZAAR ON THE ENZOLI-TEHERAN ROAD 


Tashkent is the capital of Turkestan, and is the residence of a 
Russian viceroy. The Russian city has electric light and street cars, 
and droshkys such as you see in Russia itself; the native cart is an 
odd-looking vehicle, with two immense wheels, and the driver sits 
on the horse instead of in his cart. The old city is inhabited by 
Sarts (Mohammedan Sunnites), the bazaars are clean and very large, 
and as far as modern productions go, quite equal to those of Cairo or 
Constantinople ; but I saw no curios. We drove round Tashkent 
and its bazaars the next day, and would have thought the mud the 
most surprising thing we had ever seen if we had never seen Damascus 
and were not going to see Bokhara. Spring was beginning here, and 
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the climate a great change from the intense cold of the day before. 
It was jam night, for when we left at eight that evening we found 
the “ real thing ’’—wagons-lits. 

Khokand was reached next morning, and here, perhaps, was the - 
only place en route, except Kazan, where we might have appreciated 
our private car. Looking back after some months, the ‘‘ London ” 
does not seem to me now such a dreadful place, but judging from 
my diary those were not at all the sentiments in my breast at the 
time. We managed a bath, too, only to discover how very cold a 
hot bath can be; but here really they require a month’s notice, and 
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we had only thirteen hours to spare for it. The fashion of meals in 
your room no longer held here, and we were only told that no food 
was obtainable in the hotel at all. Seeing that we are simply to 
take what happens to us, we went in search of food and soon found 
it in the town, which I back anyone to do, provided he or she is 
hungry enough, as all good travellers should be. Bread and radishes 
can serve hunger as conclusively as Ritz menus. 

We had to leave at an unearthly hour of the morning, and 
speculated ‘“‘some”’ whether any vehicle would turn up to take us 
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down to the station. We were amused to find waiting for us an old 
droshky driver who had followed us everywhere on the previous day, 
trying to tempt us with insinuating smiles into his very dirty 
carriage. He had got us at last! At three in the morning one’s 
moral prejudices are decidedly weak. We had a long day in the 
train, with a change in the morning at Tcherniaievo, where we had 
time to lunch and then take a train on to Samarkhand, which we 
reached at night, with a drive of 44 versts up to the hotel; so after 
sixteen hours’ travelling it was a pleasant reward to find a comfortable 
hotel, with clean-looking beds, and a proprietor who knew a few 
words of German. Of course, Samarkhand is so fascinating to my 
mind that I feel sorry for those who, like myself, have bothered to 
go as far as Pekin, etc., to see what there is to see at that side of the 
world. Here beauties just as well worth seeing are within a, com- 
paratively speaking, short trip. 

Samarkhand is a very old and important centre of commerce, 
as it is in a very fertile oasis of the Zerafshan 1iver; but, like most 
towns of its kind, it has been sacked and rebuilt many times, and 
thrice entirely destroyed. It fell once to the military genius of 
Alexander the Great. The hotel, of course, is situated in the Russian 
settlement, where is also the Governor-General’s residence, the club, 
the shops, the park, and the citadel. We drove down a wide and 
well-paved street to reach Tamerlane’s tomb. The streets fade 
away, as far as paving is concerned, as you reach the real Samarkhand ; 
Tamerlane’s mausoleum is situated just between the bazaars and the 
Russian settlement. It was built by himself in 1404, and is but a 
rough construction, but so good in shape, and in general design so 
appropriate to the great eastern warrior, Timour the Tartar, that 
one overlooks the fact that the details are not delicate nor the work- 
manship skilful. But if you gaze at it on a bright morning, as we 
did, the turquoise tiles with which the exterior is covered glistening 
in the sun, and the grove of trees, within which it stands, showing 
their new green leaves, I think it is one of the most impressive tombs 
that I can recall in the world. The approach is through an archway, 
also veneered with tiles, and beside it is a minaret ; a mullah meets 
you and, lighting a candle in the vestibule, leads you into the 
mausoleum, where are five cenotaphs under the centre of the dome, 
one of which is reputed of black jade—and isn’t. There is a crypt 
below, reached by a staircase, where the bodies themselves are 
buried. 

We then drove through the bazaars and reached the Reghistan, 
a market-place, enclosed on three sides with wonderful Saracenic 
architecture, not a line straight anywhere, the whole facades and 
minarets being covered with enamelled tiles. Lord Curzon in his book 
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on Central Asia declares that it was originally, and still is even in 
ruins, the noblest public square in the world. It is the mass of colour 
that makes it so wonderful, the colour of the sky, the colour of the 
buildings, the colour of the motley crowd that fills the centre place, 
buying and selling, loafing and gossiping. 

Continuing through the bazaars you come to the ruins of the 
Bibi Khanoum Mosque that Tamerlane had built in honour of his 
favourite second wife : this group of buildings and his own tomb are 
the only remains of Tamerlane’s own construction in Samarkhand. 
There are sufficient tiles in place to show how wonderful the buildings 
must have been 500 years ago, in the midst of a desert, surrounded 
themselves in a large enclosure of beautiful trees. Then through a 
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sea of mud our ponies struggled to the mosque of Shakh Sinda, 
which is connected with several other tombs. This is a fourteenth 
century building, reached by a long flight of stairs, the exterior 
covered for acres with the beautiful enamelled porcelain. The chief 
mausoleum is in honour of a first cousin of the Prophet. The people 
there believe that he is only sleeping, and will rise again some day 
to reconquer the world. 

Next day we drove out on the road which leads to the tomb of 
Daniel the prophet. It goes for a long time through a neglected 
cemetery and then emerges on a plateau, or sand hill, which was gay 
with pilgrims on this particular day, as some féte was evidently 
taking place. Our carriage took us down to a romantic little stream 
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flowing through a valley of trees, but the going was so deep for the 
wretched ponies that we made our driver, a Russian, turn back, 
whilst we ourselves walked to spare the poor brutes. 

We left Samarkhand after lunch and reached Kazan a little 
after seven p.m. The bedroom part of the hotel made us want our 
special car, but its restaurant was quite passable, so we alluded to 
the philosophical hundred years hence and went to bed, and I dare- 
say slept very well, too. We had to be up very early next morning 
to catch the train to Bokhara, which is only a half-hour’s trip, but 
we might have saved our energy for something better worth it. We 
had hit on an unfortunate day—Saturday ; all the shops in the 
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bazaars were closed, and driving was made very tedious by the 
troughs of mud and water which served as streets between the 
mud-walled houses ; so we found ourselves back at the station in less 
than an hour, having a general idea of Bokhara as mud, mud, and 
still more mud: mud houses, terminating with mud stork’s nests 
on mud roofs; a mud cemetery, with curious-looking mud tombs ; 
the whole town a mixture of all sorts of ill scents. The streets are 
shut in between high mud walls, rarely a window to be seen, no trees, 
no buildings, except some tumble-down mosques; and by far the 
best thing to do, having once got to such a place, is to leave it just 
as soon as you can. We were back in Kazan in time to lunch, and 
not caring to sample the beds again, and not knowing what sort, of 
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a train we should get in the evening, we sallied forth into the Tartar 
settlement and bought a couple of clean cotton sheets. As a matter 
of fact, it turned out to be a wagons-lits train, but it was so crowded, 
and we had such a fight—in Russian—to get places at all, that by 
the time we were off, and still panting with our exertions and the 
stand-up fight we had gone through to eject two ladies who had each 
taken possession of a car, that we just spread our own stout sheets 
and never bothered to ask for bedclothes. The weather was much 
colder again, and snow fell. 

Next day, from what we could see of the ruins of old Merv from 


A GATE IN GUN SQUARE, TEHERAN 


the railway station of Bairam Ali, we decided to imagine them, as 
it would have been quite an undertaking, first, to find a carriage 
and horses, and then get it to drive us, with our luggage, to Merv ; 
so we went on with the same train and suffered much from hunger, 
finding nothing to eat till Askabad station in the evening, where 
there was a buffet, over which our appetites swept like a conflagration. 
The stations all day had been crowded with Turkomans, looking more 
fierce than I daresay they are, by the fact of the shaggy wool of 
their sheepskin hats falling over their dark faces, and their piercing 
black eyes, and bushy beards. They are picturesque, and reputed 
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good fighters: the Russian Government has organised a Turkoman 
militia. 

We got into Krasnovodsk, the port on the Caspian, next 
morning, and found our boat was to sail in the afternoon. After a 
walk through the town to the telegraph office we came to the con- 
clusion that the town would look just as interesting from the steamer, 
so we went on board and found everything quite luxurious—or so it 
seemed to us, with ten days of Turkestan to look back upon. I have 
recollections of the good “ eatings’’ on these Caspian boats, as I 
had been on one before from Baku to Astrakhan, and my memory 
in no way belied me this time, for both meals were excellent, and the 
caviare alone worth making the trip for. It is etiquette to wait for 
the captain, who tells you where to sit at meals. As we were pretty 
well the only first-class passengers we had posts of honour on either 
side of him. He talked English quite get-on-ably. I began by telling 
him how easy the trip had been, how kind the Russians were to us, 
etc. “‘ Do you take me for a Russian ?”’ he asked, “ for if so, you 
may spare your praises. I’m a Swede, and I dislike the Russians ”’; 
and then he told us—and we are not satisfied yet whether it was a 
sailor’s yarn or true—that ever since our special permissions had been 
issued, eight months ago, he had been warned to look out for us, 
and that the secret police had been on board that day with an 
account of all our thoughts, words, and deeds since we had been in 
Turkestan, that he, the captain, had to hand on to the police when 
he landed us at Baku. Fortunately for us, we seem to have managed 
to keep the windy side of the criminal law, and I fear the Russian 
police, in as much as we were concerned, had been barking up the 
wrong tree this time. 

The Caspian, of bad reputation, was very polite this journey, 
we reached Baku at seven next morning, and were soon at the 
comfortable little Hotel d'Europe. However, as on making enquiries 
for steamers we found that we must wait nearly a week for a good 
boat, or take a Persian one sailing that evening, it jumped best with 
our inclinations to take the latter, and we were off again by 6-30 
p-m. It was a curious experiment, as there were no white passengers 
the steamer itself was small, and cleanliness not its most salient 
virtue. A Persian steerage passenger was well inspired, and 
attached himself to us as our personal servant—not that we wanted 
him in the least, but we seemed to supply some long-felt want in his 
soul. He answered, when not better employed, to the name of 
Hassan, which is about as classical in Persia as Bill in England. 
He by way of tidied up our cabins and attended, in his official 
capacity as self-constituted servant, the customs examination which 
took place on board, outside Astareen, in the afternoon next day. 
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The third day we were landed at Kaizan, opposite Enzoli, at 
5 a.m. and went through more customs examination on shore and 
considerable looking at passports, which they visé ; but we eventually 
got a victoria and pair and started off for Resht, a three hours’ drive. 
There had been no room for Hassan in the victoria at Enzoli, and 
I think we had hopes that we had seen the last of him; however, 
as we were leaving Resht in the afternoon, in a phaeton with four 
horses—more style than comfort—we found him and his luggage in 
the middle of the road, about a mile and a half beyond Resht, in 
that inexplicable way one does in the East. He took possession of 
us again as if we were his very own, not as if we had been unaware 
of his existence two days before. 

My diary says: “ Drove all night, and stuck in a river.’’ This 
is Clearly an understatement. I daresay diaries of other travellers 
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would not vary much from this. It is so futile to elaborate and tell 
all the truth—---which was that we stuck for two hours in that river, 
had at least half-a-dozen people trying to pull us out again; how 
the coachman and Hassan disappeared for a smoke and a sleep at 
the next halt, and the next, and the next, and the next, all the way 
to Teheran. You forget all this yourself in a week, which is proof 
that these details are not worth entering in a diary. 

“ Drove all day, and got out of the mountains towards evening. 
Rained.” So says the diary, laconically, for the next day’s drive. 
No mention of the decorative frieze of camels all along the route, of 
the countless skeletons of those beasts, horses and donkeys, that line 
this Calvary of the caravan animals all the way to Teheran; no 
mention of the tragedy that I read into those sombre mountains as 
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I thought of a poor Englishwoman who just a few months before 
had chased across Europe to Teheran, all by herself, to ask the man 
who had ruined her life, for his reasons. Oh! fool of a woman, do 
rascals have reasons ? or what satisfaction for you to know them ? 
The road lends itself easily to gloomy thoughts, if you can spare 
any from your own aching bones, in a carriage where the seats not 
having been fashioned for any soft purpose, you feel every spring 
in the cushions corkscrewing its way into your flesh. 

We had a grand finale next morning on the last stage but one 
into Teheran, and, luckily, on a straight bit of the road. The four 
horses bolted, and the carriage swayed and groaned, but held to- 
gether—I know not how. Three Persians walking in the middle of the 
road, deaf to the outside world, as is their wont, were caught in the 
back and knocked into space; but as we careered along and must 
soon have been out of sight, we were never asked to support their 
orphans, and, eventually, when the horses had had enough of this 
sort of entertainment and “ quit,’’ Hassan explained that he had 
borne himself gallantly and saved our lives. Now, as I still think 
that at any serious issue of our human affairs he would have been 
utterly inefficient, we made no good sense of his story at all, but 
were too tired to tell him so; and at any rate, as old Omar might 
say, “our mouths were stopped with dust.” 

“What, without asking, hither hurried whence ? 
And, without asking, whither hurried hence ? ” 
we might also have quoted. 

The English Hotel looked very comforting when we got to 
Teheran by the middle of the day, with its practical English landlady 
ready to overcome all difficulties and push and jostle her lazy 
Persian servants “‘ around ”’ till they got us what we wanted. The 
next day being Sunday she advised us to go to see the parade held 
by the Regent. It was interesting to see, for many reasons. One 
was, that we had never before seen anyone hold a parade “‘ surrounded 
by his faithful troops ’’ accompanied by four men on foot at both 
sides of his horse’s head and tail, with revolvers at full cock! This 
sight made it an unique parade in itself. Then the European officer 
who was in charge of the two Maxim guns sat next me at meals 
in the hotel—the only two Maxims in the whole of Persia for all I 
know—and this gave me a personal interest in their firing. There 
was also a big sporting dog who just loved those Maxims, and every 
time they fired he darted out to retrieve Persians or partridges— 
how do I know what was in his head ?—and always rushed back in 
the same delighted manner, to tear three times round one Maxim 
and twice round the other till the next time they fired, when he did 
it all over again with variations. 
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After the parade we drove to see the rock sculptures, which is 
a good excuse for leaving the town behind you and going out into 
the country, with its background of mountains and beautiful evening 
lights. The following morning we spent in fruitless endeavours to 
find out if we could not return to Russia via Tabriz. But we were 
told that the roads were unsafe and impassable owing to heavy 
rain, etc. ; indeed, everything ‘ multiplied by the ready naughts of 
those who know little and dread much,” I suspected. Anyhow, the 
obstacles were made out almost insurmountable, or so much so that 
they were not worth surmounting ; so we philosophically flung the 
idea over our shoulders, and strolled about the bazaars, and drove 


BARRACKS, GUN SQUARE, TEHERAN 
out to Sultanabad in the afternoon, a pretty country house of the 
Sultan, and saw some Persian gardens, which made one quote the 
Rubaiyat involuntarily. 

For two more days we wandered about and saw what there is 
to see of Teheran and its environs, and then farewell to Hassan, 
who having got his free lift to Teheran had not much further use for 
us—you see, there was alloy in his motives—and also farewell to 
Teheran. It is really worth while travelling, if only to realise how 
many places there are in the world that you would hate to have 
to live in, in spite of their being so interesting to visit, and what a 
good feeling one has in leaving them behind and returning to the 
fleshpots of Paris. 


COUNTY CRICKET CHAMPIONSHIP SCORING 
BY FREDERICK G. BURMESTER 


“In the Spring a young man’s fancies lightly turn to thoughts of ”’ 
—Cricket. Although it is probable that, in view of the greater 
importance of the Triangular Test Matches, County cricket will 
hardly attract so much attention this year as usual, the contest for 
the Championship will nevertheless no doubt evoke the usual amount 
of controversy and partisanship, and the methods of calculation 
whereby the table of precedence is compiled and the position of 
“‘ premier ’’ county is arrived at, will be as keenly debated as ever. 

I hold no brief for any particular county, nor have I any desire 
captiously to question whether Warwickshire really did deserve 
their position at the head of the list. I am not concerned to put 
forward any new system for the sake of proving that the M.C.C. 
are wrong in their own; but I do think that it may be interesting 
to examine the final results in the light of certain statistics, which, 
so far as I know, have not previously been compiled. 

The first point to decide is: What is the exact meaning of 
“champion,” and how ought the position of “champion county ”’ 
to be decided? Presumably an absolute “‘champion”’ is one 
who has directly defeated all rivals, or who is admittedly superior 
to all possible competitors, in the same way that Roberts, junior, 
was undoubtedly in his day Billiard champion, and as “‘ W. G.”’ was 
reckoned distinctly champion among contemporary cricketers. Such 
champions, however, are few and not easy to find. In cricket also, 
owing to the chances of weather and the impossibility of each county 
playing a sufficient number of matches with each other county to 
decide actual superiority, it is obvious that no such method of 
establishing a position of absolute supremacy is practicable. 
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Is there then any other way by which to ascertain the com- 
parative merits of the respective elevens ? This question is perhaps 
best answered by a consideration how a cricket match is lost or won. 
The side which makes most runs itself and dismisses its opponents for 
fewer, wins the game. Carrying this a step further, is it not apparent 
that the eleven which does this most consistently throughout the 
season comes out best in the end: in other words, that the county 
which in all its matches, played under all sorts of varying conditions, 
scores the highest average of runs made per wicket and gets the other 
side out for the lowest average per wicket taken is entitled to be 
considered champion county ? So far as possible the chances of weather 
and luck are eliminated by this method of computation, and the 
champion county earns its place in virtue of possessing the best 
batsmen and the best bowlers—to say nothing of the safest hands 
in the field. It is probable enough that such a way of working 
out the table would not commend itself to the popular idea, but it 
really seems logically sound. Let us see, however, how it works out. 

The following table gives the figures for each county of the 
sixteen who competed as first class during last season in all matches : 


Total runs Wickets Total runs Wickets 
made for lost Average made against taken Average 


Warwickshire .. 9,657 .. 317... 30°5.. 8,446 .. 370.. 


Middlesex .. .. .. 300.. .. 8Q70.. .. 
Lancashire... .. 13,981 .. 469 .. 29°8 .. 11,886 .. 531 .. 
Yorkshire .. .. 12,452 .. 420 .. 27°3 .. 11,314 .. 484.. 
Worcestershire .. 10,301 .. 430 .. 24°C .. 10,765 .. 387... 
Northamptonshire 6,073 .. 318 .. 19:0 .. 5,927 .. 304.. 
Hampshire .. 11,005 .. 410... 26°8 .. 11,936 .. 368 .. 
Gloucestershire... 7,971 .. 365 ..21°8.. 8,953 .. 297 .- 
Leicestershire .. 9,433 .. 402 .. 23°5.. 9,552..292.. 
Somerset .. .. 5,365 ..312..17°0.. 7,583 ..220.. 


It will be seen from this table that Warwickshire in all its 
matches made 9,657 runs for 317 wickets, or an average of 30-5, and 
it took 370 wickets for 8,446 runs, an average of 22-8. Similarly 
Kent made 11,771 runs for 364 wickets, and took 493 wickets for 
10,553 runs, averages of 32-5 and 21-4 respectively. The difference 
between the averages of runs made and runs lost per wicket in the 
case of each county is taken as the “ figure of merit,’ and these 
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work out at 7-7 for Warwickshire and 11-1 for Kent. The figures 
for Middlesex are 9,621 for 300 wickets, and 8,970 for 417 wickets, 
or 32-1 and 21-5, with figure of merit 10-6. Somerset, on the other 
hand, made only 5,365 runs for 312 wickets, while the 220 wickets 
they obtained cost them 7,583, and their averages were 17-0 and 
34°5 respectively, showing as figure of merit minus 17-5. 

Reconstructing the table on this basis we arrive at the following 
order of the counties arranged according to their figure of merit, the 
numbers on the left-hand side giving their order according to the 
official method :— 


Runs per Runs lost 
wicket per wicket Figure of merit 


3.—Middlesex .. .. .. 21°5 .. 10°6 

1.—Warwickshire .. 30°5 .. 22:8 

4.—Lancashire .. .. 29°8 .. 

5.—Surrey.. .. .. 29°5 .. 23°6 

7.—Yorkshire .. .. 27°3 .. 23°5 

6.—Essex .. .. .. 29°6 .. 

8.—Notts. .. 29°6 .. 27°5 
10.—Northamptonshire. .. I9°5 

9.—Worcestershire .. 24:0 .. 27°8 
11.—Hampshire .. .. 26°8 .. 
12.—Gloucestershire .. 21°8 .. 30°I 
15.—Leicestershire .. 23°5 .. 32°7 
14.—Derbyshire .. .. 20°8 .. 
16.—Somerset .. .. I7°0 .. 


The above figures require little comment or observation ; they 
emphasise what is already patent—that it is not batting alone that 
wins a match, but that it must be combined with good bowling and 
fielding. It is, of course, impossible to determine exactly the 
influence of bad fielding, but if it is true, as has been stated, that 
Essex was conspicuous in the matter of dropped catches, their 
position in the list, in spite of a batting average superior to that of 
Surrey and Yorkshire, is easily accounted for. 

It is curious, and not unsatisfactory, to find how very closely the 
positions of the various counties when tested by these suggested figures 
correspond with those arrived at by the present method of reckoning, 
and with the order in which they would probably be placed by the 
‘¢ Man in the Street.” Warwickshire is the only county to go up or 
down more than one place, falling from first to third. It will be seen 
that Kent made the highest average of runs per wicket, and with one 
notable exception obtained their wickets for the lowest average. 
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Another curiosity is that the table divides itself exactly into two— 
one half of the counties have plus averages, having made more runs 
than they lost per wicket, and the other half minus averages, having lost 
more than they made. One peculiar point brought out is the excellent 
quality of the Northamptonshire bowlers, who obtained their 304 
wickets for an average of 19:5, nearly two runs per wicket fewer than 
either Kent or Middlesex, and more than three runs fewer than the 
cost of the 370 wickets taken by the Warwickshire bowlers, and 15 
runs per wicket fewer than what Somerset had to field out for. Had 
the Northamptonshire batting only been on an equally brilliant scale 
there would have been no question as to the Championship. In all 
fairness, too, it must be pointed out that this was not due to any 
lack of enterprise in selecting their opponents, for out of 18 matches 
10 were played against fl/us counties, while Warwickshire in 20 
matches only played three of the flus counties, viz., Lancashire, 
Surrey, and Yorkshire. Among these f/us counties we find that the 
above three played all the others, while Kent, Middlesex, Essex, and 
Notts. played all but Warwickshire. 

The more these figures and facts are considered, the more it 
becomes apparent that Kent and Middlesex are at least entitled to 
the predominance given them by this method of calculation. In 
fact, I venture to claim that it is proved that these statistics give a 
scientifically accurate result, and that they ought, if such a result is 
desired, to be accordingly adopted by the M.C.C.; but, as said 
above, I fear there is little doubt that such a mode of classification 
would never appeal to the popular fancy. Nor, indeed, do I myself 
think that it would tend in any way to add to the attractiveness of 
cricket; there would be much too great temptation to continue 
flogging tired bowling for the sake of raising the average per wicket, 
instead of closing the innings on the off chance of winning the match. 

Perhaps some method of combining the two might be devised, 
but it always seems to me, as an old cricketer of fifty years ago, that 
until some means of reckoning points can be discovered which could 
make it better to have finished a match and lost than merely to 
achieve a draw, cricket must in these days of plumb wickets 
degenerate at times into a rather dull performance to watch and a 
monotonous game to play. 
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BUCKJUMPING AS A SPORT 


BY VANCE PALMER 


“ BUCKJUMPERS !”’ said an old stockman. ‘‘ Take the cunning of a 
yellow dingo, the temper of a baited bull, and the energy of an eel 
just hooked, and even then you won’t get a compound that’ll equal 
some of the brumby colts I’ve struck in the yards of the West.” 

He spoke with forty years’ experience of horses of all kinds 
behind him, and his body carried the scars with which a score of 
them had marked him in one way or another. But as he spoke his 
eyes flashed with all the old interest in the game. 

There are sports that hold a man for years; pastimes that he 
can still play by proxy when his limbs are too stiff to swing a club 
or shoot a goal, but no sport fixes its hold on one so utterly as 
riding. To the man who has felt the jerk of spine and sinew as a “‘bad”’ 
horse heaved beneath him, the swinging joy that comes when his 
brain clears after the first few bucks, and the tense pleasure of a 
tightly-gripped saddle between his knees—to the man who has felt 
these all other sports will seem tame. Nothing will set his nerves 
a-tingle except the news that an outlaw is in the yard. 

In a cattle-camp on a West Queensland river I was awakened 
one morning by a whisper : 

“Say, boys, Chris has got all the tackling ready, and he’s going 
to ride the chestnut!” 

It was a little thing in itself, but it was enough to bring half-a- 
dozen sleepy men to their feet in a flash. The chestnut was a bad 
horse by breed and nature and had never seen the inside of a yard 
since it was branded eight years before. It roamed about the mulga 
ridges, taking some of the younger colts with it and teaching them 
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to gallop for their lives when they caught sight of a man. In every 
way it was a nuisance to the station, and there was nothing for us 
but to shoot it or run it down. By craft and hard riding, however, 
we managed to drive it on to a wire fence, and from there by a 
system of relays we raced it into the yard. 

It stood now quivering with anger and a little dazed at finding 
a bit between its teeth: a fine-looking horse with deep shoulders 
and sinewy withers, but with too much white about the eyes for 
any man’s liking. The yard was a round one, built of tough mulga 
rails, and several times the chestnut lashed at imaginary objects 
behind it, sending the splinters flying. We lit our pipes and took 
our places on the fence, speculating on its chance of throwing the 
tall, thin stockman called Chris. A young “ jackaroo,” who hailed 
from the town, said, doubtfully : 

“Do you really think it can buck ?”’ 

“ Buck ?”’ said an old boundary-rider, “‘ that horse could shake 
the back teeth out of a bandicoot.” 

Even that did not seem like exaggeration when one looked at 
the chestnut and noticed the way its nerves were keyed up to their 
highest pitch. The sight of the “ breaker ”’ entering with the saddle 
on his arm put it ina fury. It struck at him with its fore foot as he 
caught at the trailing bridle ; he stepped back a pace and it swung 
round in a flash and lashed out viciously with its heels. Some of 
you who have punched a cart-horse playfully in the ribs have 
probably never thought of a horse setting out consciously to kill, 
or of the ways in his power to maim a man. The chestnut had all 
the marks by which bushmen can tell a man-killer. 

For the best part of twenty minutes it fought against the saddle 
being put on its back, and no man ever managed a horse with more 
skill than the tall, lean stockman. With the saddle on one arm, 
one hand gripping the chestnut’s head, he followed it round and 
round until an opportunity arose to slam the tackling on and catch 
the girth as it swung. Two minutes afterwards everything was 
ready, and the chestnut stood quivering all over with the concen- 
trated energy of a sprinter crouched on his mark awaiting the 
pistol-shot. 

In mounting a buckjumper a man takes a short grip of the 
near rein in his left hand and holds the animal’s ear, guiding his 
foot to the stirrup with the right. Like a flash Chris was on the 
chestnut’s back, and next minute it had bucked high into the air, 
coming down with its hoofs bunched close together and its legs 
stiff and quivering. The thud of its hoofs as it landed echoed round 
the yard like the dull blows of a hammer, and all the time it squealed 
in a peculiar way. 
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“Stick to him, Chris! You’ve got him beaten! Lay on the 
greenhide !”’ 

Sitting on the rails we shouted all kinds of encouragement, but 
the man in the saddle only smiled slightly and kept his body poised. 
With desperate energy the chestnut circled and side-bucked, wriggling 
in the air like a snake and lashing out with its heels. And after 
every buck it landed with an abrupt shock that seemed enough 
to rattle a man’s brains in his skull. At last came the short command : 

“ Down with the rails!” 

And the chestnut raced out over the plains, bucking as it went. 
They disappeared in the distance and came back an hour later, the 
horse dragging its heels like a brokendown hack and the man bleeding 
a little at the nose. For a month after that he rode it every day, 
and it never bucked with him again ; but it killed the next man that 
tackled it, and a bullet ended its days. 

And that brings me to the chief characteristic of a good buck- 
jumper—its cunning. From the first moment a man enters the yard 
it seems to size up his quality. From the first moment he swings 
his leg across its back it knows his capacity as a rider, and, no matter 
how old or tired it is, it will buck with him if it feels there is one 
chance in three of throwing him. The triumph of jerking a man high 
out of the saddle seems a sensation that a horse can never quite 
forget, and when once it has done it there will always be a likelihood 
of it trying again even when it is old and spavined. 

As an instance of the cunning of an old horse, I remember an 
ancient grey that had had a reputation in its youth. There was a 
dearth of horses just then for work among the cattle and a novice 
approached me about riding it. 

“Take it out on the sandhill,” I said. “It can’t buck much 
there, for there’s no grip for its feet.’ 

The sandhill was a strip of loose soil where a horse sank nearly 
to his fetlocks. The novice mounted there, and found the grey as 
quiet as a sheep. Triumphant, he cantered off, but when the horse 
came to a hard bit of plain and found the ground firm beneath its 
feet it stopped suddenly and bucked in good earnest ; and the boy 
turned two good somersaults in the air before he landed. He never 
cared to tackle the grey again. 

It must be remembered that a capacity to buck well is not 
born with a horse. It is something it acquires, as a man acquires a 
pretty cut, a straight left, or a slashing serve. All young colts can 
plunge about in a showy way and stir up the dust, but that is not 
enough to disturb any man who has ever cut out.a beast on a cattle 
camp. Straightforward bucking with the head down is the natural 
movement of a horse when it is first saddled ; it is not much harder 
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to stick than a series of standing jumps, and is merely the elementary 
basis of bucking proper. It is only after some practice that the 
horse reduces it to an art. 

“ Buck! Why, that horse could buck for an hour on a dinner- 
plate.”’ 

That is the sort of testimonial an old rider will give to a horse 
that has won its spurs. Keeping to a small spot in the middle of 
the yard the trained buckjumper will bunch up its body till it is 
nothing but a bolt of energy—a bullet with the powder inside. Its 
body becomes a compact piece of nerve and muscle ; and all the bones 
seem pliable. Bucking straight up for a start, it will circle and 
reverse, side-buck and kick, till the rider feels that his head is a 
stone at the end of a long string, and that the only thing intact in 
him is his spine. 

The length of time that this can be kept up depends on the 
quality of the horse. I have seen some stick at it till their legs gave 
way beneath them and they collapsed in a heap. Others, again, when 
they feel their strength going will try to rear back and fall on their 
rider, or smash him into anything that is handy. For the real buck- 
jumper is vicious above all things, determined to win by fair means 
or foul. Owing his being probably to some violent cross in the blood 
there is always a secret fund of badness in his nature, and his brain 
is generally better than those of other horses, because he has had 
more need of using it. 

As to ways to riding, they differ in minute details, but there are 
several accepted styles among the horsemen of the Australian cattle- 
country. Some, after the fashion of American cowboys, ride with 
a broncho, a strap that unites the stirrups loosely beneath the horse’s 
belly. Then sitting far back in the saddle they keep an equilibrium 
with their toes. Others ride with the left leg straight and all their 
weight in the one stirrup. It tires a horse more readily and somehow 
disturbs his balance. Most men, however, trust to balance alone. 
They bunch their body together loosely, so that the muscles shall be 
lax and that there shall be as little jar as possible when the horse 
lands stiffly. 

I have met many riders, however, who trusted to nothing but 
the grip with their knees. They were mostly men with short bodies, 
flat thighs, and long muscular legs—the type that the Australian 
cattle-country produces in abundance. Stirrups were nothing to 
them, nor was a saddle necessary. When once they had vaulted on to a 
horse’s back and taken a grip of it with their thighs it seemed as 
if it were easier for the horse to rid itself of its hide than to jerk 
them from its back. Mostly, howevei, they paid the toll in abrased 
muscles of the calf and the thighs as the ordinary “ breaker ’’ pays 
it in internal hemorrhages. 
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“It’s a hard life,” say the cattle-men of the West. “ And it’s 
a pound note to a plug of tobacco we die with our boots on.”’ 

But most of them stick to it till the end. 

And now we come to the question of what makes a “ buck- 
jumper.” I have said that most of them owe their being to a too 
violent cross in the blood, but it takes a little bit more than that. 
A four-year-old comes into the yard, fresh from the miles of pathless 
bush where it has never seen a human being at close quarters, or a 
sign of human habitation. All its mind is in a flutter with new 
impressions. Its brain has been awakened, and the contact with 
strange things has stimulated all its powers of observation. It 
moves around the yard taking everything in down to the minutest 
detail; it is the raw material, to be moulded into a fine hack or 
marred irretrievably, for anything it learns now it will never forget— 
for good or evil. 

A good breaker knows this and treats that newly awakened 
brain with great respect. He is generally an adept in the psychology 
of horses, and takes care to do nothing clumsily or wrong. He knows 
by intuition what the horse is thinking about, and must anticipate 
every move and keep a gentle mastery over it all the time. Kicking, 
bucking, striking—in two days all these will have to be eradicated 
or they will become conscious vices that a horse will grow more 
diabolically clever at with every hour he adds to his age. 

I recall a lean, wiry chestnut that came into the yard as a three- 
year-old and was given over to a black boy to ride. It bucked a 
little, but amateurishly,.and the boy had no difficulty in keeping 
his seat. In two or three days it would have been fit for work 
on the cattle-camp, but the black boy took it outside for a gallop 
and dismounted to tighten the girths. He was holding it carelessly 
and something frightened it. In a flash it had pulled away and 
galloped for the mulga like a lean steer. 

There was more spirit in it when it was brought back; the 
breakaway had probably taught it that man was not invincible. 
When the boy mounted again it bucked more cleverly and threw 
him in the end. He mounted and was thrown again, rather badly, 
so refused to ride it any more. The chestnut was turned out till the 
next day when it threw a better rider, and from then it seemed to 
add something every hour to its roguishness. There were men who 
rode it, but none who completely conquered it, for it would carry a 
man for a day and buck him off at the end. It became known as the 
station-outlaw, and the stockmen all looked the other way when 
asked to ride it. 

The psychology of such horses form the bone and sinew of all 
cattlemen’s talk. There are some mysteries about bad horses that 
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no amount of puzzling can solve. They have their strange likes 
and dislikes, and will buck like demons with one man and become 
tame as lambs in the hands of another whose powers of horsemanship 
are no greater. Moreover, the worst of them will have mercy on a 
drunken man. Over and over again I have seen a drover, muzzy 
with drink, fool about the heels of an outlaw that would have painted 
the yard with his brains if he had been sober. 

But buckjump riding on the whole is a sport for young men, 
very young men. The men who.excel in it are those who have 
tackled it early in their teens while their bodies were lithe and supple. 
The boys of the cattle-country generally start with some old mare 
who has a habit of “ pig-jumping ”’ when she comes in fresh from 
a spell. They are promoted to a young colt that can buck a little 
on occasions, and so they go on till they claim first ride on a horse 
they fancy among a mob just run in to be broken. 

Of course, there are different kinds of apparatus for tiros who 
like to use them. There is the “ monkey strap,” a circular piece of 
leather fastened to the pommel so that a man can grip it when the 
horse starts bucking. Then there is the “ top rail,” a stick fastened 
across the pommel just above the rider’s thighs. These devices, 
however, are so discredited among cattlemen that it would be easier 
to face a bad fall than the laughter their use would evoke. And, after 
all, they hinder a man from ever becoming a really good horseman. 
The only way to attain proficiency is to take your falls and learn 
something new from every one of them. 

The day soon comes when, after the first few bucks, your brain 
changes from a blur to a clear-thinking machine, when your every 
nerve and sinew seems shouting for very joy in the combat, and 
the tiring efforts of the heaving mass beneath tell you that you 
have tamed something as the first man tamed it. 


‘“GRANNIE’’ AND HER MISTRESS 


GRANNIE 
BY M. I. LLOYD 
The true life story of a Tame Wolf 


‘‘ MEM-SAHIB want to buy this animal ? ”’ 

Thus the chokra, coming into the drawing room at Dilkusha, with 
a curious rough-looking sort of puppy struggling in his arms. It 
looked like a very young uncouth specimen of an Aberdeen terrier, 
but, for all its small size, had a very good idea of defending itself, 
and was ridiculously fierce. 

“What is it, chokra ? A pariah puppy ? No, I don’t want it.” 

“ No, mem-sahib, a wolf it is, a real wild wolf! Mem-sahib will 
please to come and see the man who is selling it ? ”’ 

The boy knew my weak point, a love for all animals, the wilder 
and more uncommon the better. I sprang up and passed through 
the hall to the front verandah, where a wild-looking native was 
holding forth at great length to a small crowd of servants. He 
promptly salaamed and explained, through the boy, for I could not 
understand his Hindustani any more than he could mine, that he 
had been walking along the banks of the river that morning when a 
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wolf suddenly crossed his path and disappeared into the jungle. 
Following her came two little cubs and he had pounced on this one 
and carried her off, very frightened lest the mother should miss her 
and give chase. 

And now here was this fierce and dangerous creature for which 
the Deputy Commissioner would certainly give him fifteen rupees 
reward—but, hearing that the mem-sahib liked wild beasts, he was 
willing to save himself the two-mile walk to the Civil Station of 
Lucknow and let me have it for ten rupees. 

“Ten rupees! For a wild cub that cannot feed itself and would 
probably die in a couple of days—eight annas more likely!” 

Great indignation on the part of the seller. After much bargain- 
ing he came down to five rupees and I advanced to one. 

He snatched up the cub. 

“Then I take her to the Deputy Commissioner sahib who will 
have her killed and will surely give me five rupees.” 

He walked to the gate, turned—then, in an insinuating manner— 

“ The mem-sahib will give me three rupees only, to save her life ? ”’ 

I was much fascinated with the queer little beast and we finally 
agreed that I should pay him one rupee down and two more a 
fortnight hence if, when he came to claim them, the little wolf were 
alive and well. So “ Grannie’’ became mine. 

I picked her up, snarling, and ran into my husband’s office to 
show off the new pet. He and his Personal Assistant looked at 
her dubiously. 

“Going to make a pet of a wolf?” [ was asked. 

“It’s not a wolf—only a jackal or a big pariah!” was the 
criticism, but she was too bristly and too plucky | for either, and I 
felt sure she was a real wolf. 

All that day I did little else but play with her and tame her, 
and “ Billi Bahadour,”’ my black kitten helped to the best of his 
ability, for he was a gentle, sweet-tempered creature who insisted 
on being friends with everyone—man and beast. « 

The little wolf was tied to a long strong string, and she had no 
idea of trying to bite it through, only pulled and strained at it, 
trying to get away. 

Feeding was a great difficulty—in vain I offered warm milk—she 
would not or could not lap. Neither would she suck a corner of a 
handkerchief dipped in milk, and she clenched her tiny teeth and 
struggled furiously against the indignity of being spoon-fed ; however 
I managed to force a few drops down which kept her alive until next 
morning. 

Nearly at my wits end how to feed her I tried at last a piece of 
sponge in a saucer of warm milk, well sweetened. That was the 
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thing! She lay down and sucked ferociously, padding on the sponge 
with her little paws. 

From that time there was no trouble, every two or three hours 
she drank her saucerful until, in a few days, she inadvertently ate 
the bit of sponge! It did her no harm and I substituted bread in the 
milk which she soon learnt to devour. 

After the first day she grew tame rapidly and soon became 
very fond of “ Billi Bahadour.’’ The latter was lonely, as his 
last companion, a clever little mongoose, had been killed some 
weeks before by a strange dog, so he took very kindly to Grannie, 
and many a romp they had in the garden or round about the 
drawing-room in the evenings. 

It was the cold weather, the 13th of December, 1895, that 
I got Grannie, and the fire which was usually lit about five 
o'clock in the afternoon had a tremendous fascination for her. 
Far from being afraid of it she would laboriously climb over 
the fender and sit in front, gazing at the glowing logs with 
intense pleasure. 

It was then she earned her name. 

“OQ, Grandmama, what great eyes you have!”’ said somebody. 
We had tried to call her “Akela” (the lone wolf), ‘‘ Little Grey Sister”’ 


and other suggestions from Kipling, but nothing suited until 


““Grannie’’ evolved itself, and as Grannie she was known far and 
wide during the three years I had her. 

At first she slept in a box made out of a claret case, with a lid to 
fasten down, the chokra put her to bed every night and carried her 
off to his godown. Directly she was let out in the morning she raced 
into my bedroom, and woe betide the boot or shoe left in her reach. 
I suppose she was cutting her teeth—she was about as destructive as 
three Spaniel puppies ! She behaved very like a puppy, following me 
from room to room wherever I went, but she never cared to sit on 
anyone’s lap. 

When her original owner came to see if she were alive and claim 
his two rupees she flew out at him in a way that made him beat a 
hasty retreat, and set the servants laughing. She was full of fun and 
loved a romp; if I happened to be busy writing, or working, and 
Billi Bahadour was not inclined to play, she would drag a cushion from 
the sofa and trot proudly out into the verandah dragging it after 
her, well knowing that I should follow to rescue it. Books too, were 
a great joy. We had several low Koran stands about the drawing- 
room, filled with volumes, and she discovered that to gnaw the corner 
of one was a sure means of rousing me to give chase. 

As she grew bigger she roamed at will through the compound 
in the mornings and evenings, and trotted about after me on my 
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round of stable and garden inspection like a dog, Billi generally 
accompanying us perched on my shoulder. 

There was a favourite den among some green pea vines where 
she would retire while we were out riding in the mornings. When I 
came in and was dressing for breakfast, I used to call her from the 
verandah. 

“Grannie! Grannie!’’ It was pretty to see her put her head 
out sleepily from among the peas, and then come bounding across the 
lawn—with no respect for flower beds—straight through my room 
into the bathroom, ending with a leap into my tub. She had a bath 
every morning, and loved it, though she used to growl a good deal 
over being rubbed dry. She soon outgrew the claret case and was 
left loose at night, often sleeping in a cosy den behind a chest of 
drawers in my room. 

Her regular meal with the dogs, just before our dinner, was 
boiled meat and broth ; she would lap the soup and then upset the tin 
and eat her meat leisurely off the bare ground. The dog boy, who 
prepared her food, explained solemnly that I must “‘ excuse her want 
of manners, as in the jungle it was not the dastur (custom) of wolves 
to use dishes !”’ 

She never had much appetite for a regular meal, but loved scraps 
and bones at odd times. Afternoon tea she always attended and 
devoured caviare sandwiches, cake, or chocolate creams, with great 
appreciation. Occasionally visitors would remark, “‘ What a curious 
dog! What breed is it ?’’ and on being told she was a wolf, would 
look uncomfortable for a few minutes until they saw how very 
domesticated she had become. 

Like everyone else she was drowsy in the heat of the day, but 
her spirits rose as it grew cool. Billi, too, would rouse himself, after a 
saucer of milk at tea-time, make a careful toilet and sit on the edge 
of the verandah looking sleek and handsome, preparatory to a quiet 
stroll through the compound. This did not suit Grannie at all, So she 
would steal up quietly behind him, and then, with a sudden pounce, 
roll him down the few shallow steps to the path, mouthing him like 
a puppy and, the pair tumbling over and over on the red gravel, 
poor Billi’s spruceness soon disappeared. However, his sweet temper 
came to his aid; instead of scratching and growling, he took the 
assault as it was meant, and went in for a tremendous game of romps. 
Many a half-hour have I spent watching and laughing at them. A 
thick hedge of sweet-peas was a favourite playground, round and 
round, over and through it they went, doing wonderfully little harm. 

Grannie had two serious illnesses while still quite a little cub. 
We were away for a few days and, on coming home, I found the 
ayah almost in tears: ‘‘ Oh, mem-sahib, G’innie dying!” It seems 
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she had amused herself with chewing up the corner of a Peshawar 
waxwork table-cloth, which hung within her reach. There must have 
been poison in it for she became very ill, would not eat, and every 
few hours had fits, stretching herself out stiffly as if made of wood. 
By dint of careful nursing and hot baths she got over this in a few 
days. 

The second illness was more serious. She ran out of the front 
verandah one morning quite well and in about ten minutes appeared 
at the back of the house dragging herself painfully on her two forelegs, 
and apparently paralysed in the hind-quarters. She came straight to 
me in the dining-room and lay down at my feet. I thought she was 
dying, but soon discovered that she did not seem to be in pain, only 
very much surprised as to why her hind legs would not work. Much 
advice was given on the subject, and most people said, “ Put her 
out of her pain.” But there was xo pain! She never winced at being 
lifted or examined, her appetite was good, her spirits splendid! A 
medical friend who was staying with us at the time decided that, as long 
as her feet felt warm, she was all right and had a chance of recovery. 
Only, as she would not keep quiet, but dragged herself all over the 
house and garden, the skin on those poor useless hind legs began to 
rub off, and I had to make her long boots of my old riding gloves. 
She got through a pair every two or three days as, whenever she had 
nothing more interesting to do, she amused herself by tearing them 
off and eating them. 

We never discovered how the accident happened, but I always 
suspected a cross old ayah, the servant of one of our guests, who 
hated Grannie, and used to curse her freely. Our own servants were 
by this time persuaded of her harmlessness and were rather proud of 
her. I do not think they would have hurt her. It was three or four 
weeks before she could stand, and although eventually she could run 
and bound about as before, she never quite regained the strength she 
should have had in her hind-quarters. If she tried to turn suddenly 
when racing over the lawn or the polo ground her hind legs seemed 
to give and she would fall for a second on her side; otherwise 
she was none the worse. Her coat grew very thick and handsome, 
and she had a lovely tawny ruff, matching her amber eyes. 

As evening drew on, her eyes used to glow as if there were 
fire behind them, and her spirits grew wilder and wilder, but while 
still a cub she used to get sleepy, went off to one of her dens 
about 10 p.m., and rested quietly until choti-hazri time, when she 
always appeared to claim her share of milk and toast. She never 
willingly slept out of doors at night until she was full grown, and was 
quite frightened and hid in my room when the jackals began to 
howl round the house. 
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When I had had her about four months we decided to take leave 
and go home for the Summer, and I found a friend and protector 
for both Grannie and Billi in a cousin who was going to spend part of 
the year at Naini Tal in the Himalayas. Grannie took to her very 
kindly—she always preferred ladies to men—and the pair settled 
down quite happily for a while. 

Then came a sad day when poor Billi disappeared. Grannie 
missed him very much. If the cat were called she used to get quite 
excited and hunt all about the house and compound. One morning 
she was out for a walk with my cousin when she suddenly plunged 
into the jungle and returned with something in her mouth. It was 
Billi’s collar! Search was made. Alas! a few bones and a lot of black 
and pale brown fur made my poor little cat’s fate clear. He had 
evidently been killed by monkeys, which swarm at Naini, and 
must have fought hard for his life. Grannie is said to have dug a hole 
and buried the remains herself! A year afterwards I heard an addition 
to the story from an American lady: ‘‘ And whenever that wolf felt 
low-spirited she used to dig up those bones and sit and howl over 
them! And then bury them again!’”’ Poor Billi! I don’t like jokes 
about him, he was such a very dear little cat. Grannie never made 
friends with a cat again, but was furiously jealous of Billi’s successors 
in later years. 

Time went on and after eight months absence we returned to 
Lucknow in the cold weather. My cousin, who was staying up in 
Naini for the winter, wrote to say that Grannie had suddenly turned 
very fierce and had apparently taken a great dislike to her, 
growling, and snarling at her approach. She had to be kept on a 
chain and was only amiable to one man, one of the dandy-wallahs, 
who was very fond of her, and always fed and exercised her. 
Her bad temper was ascribed to the endeavour, on my cousin’s part, 
to teach her manners with a whip, as one would a puppy ; she was 
too wild for that and resented it furiously. I found, however, 
that every cold weather her temper got rather uncertain for some 
weeks. She was very nearly shot, as unsafe, in Naini on account of 
this outbreak, only my cousin, most forgivingly, would not allow it. 

When we were once more settled in Lucknow, I asked for 
Grannie back again, and she was sent down under charge of the 
dandy-wallah, a yellow hillman whom she adored. The train came 
in in the middle of the night, and one morning about five o'clock I 
was wakened by a voice in the verandah outside my bedroom : 
““Mem-sahib, beriah agya’’ (Madam, the wolf has come), repeated 
in a monotone over and over again. On going out in a dressing gown 
I saw a creature like a beautiful little collie with a large ruff, a thick 
brush, and glorious tawny eyes, held on the chain by a wild-looking 
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pahari (hillman). She glared at me a moment and when I spoke to 
her made a dash towards me and threw herself at my feet, whining 
like a puppy, then sprang up and fawned, licking my hands and feet, 
and finally lay down and rolled with sheer joy. No doubt about the 
recognition and the delight at being at home again! She was let 
off the chain and after dancing round me for some minutes suddenly 
made a bolt for my bedroom, the French windows of which opened 
on to the verandah, through it to the bathroom, and with one bound 
into my tub—as in old days. 

She always had very high spirits and loved a romp, but I now 
found it advisable to keep her mostly on the chain or shut up in a spare 
loose box in the stables, as it was quite impossible to teach her good 
manners in the house, and also, when the news spread that I had a 
wolf, people began to grow nervous about her. If she had rolled over 
a black baby or two in fun it would at once have been exaggerated 
into wickedness. She longed to make friends with the dogs, but 
they would not get beyond an armed neutrality, not even the 
spaniels. The only animal friend she had, after poor Billi’s death, 
was a charming little silver fox, “‘ Jorrocks’”’ by name, who belonged 
to my sister. “ Jockie’’ was always loose, and on hot nights, when 
Grannie was chained to a tree just outside my bedroom window, 
Jockie, tired of hunting grasshoppers and playing about, would 
settle down close to her; sometimes they curled up together and 
went to sleep like two cats. She would let Jockie steal her food 
when no dog or cat might touch it, and to him the stolen morsel was 
always the sweetest. 

There was no strong scent about Grannie and she kept her fur 
in beautiful order. She was as devoted as ever to her bath, and I 
always had a large tub of clean water kept near her so that she might 
bathe at any time she liked ; the bheesti emptied and re-filled it as 
regularly as he did our own. The horses and ponies were not at all 
afraid of her; sometimes she would canter beside my pony on the 
polo ground and he took even less notice of her than he did of the dogs. 
She loved going out with them although they persistently snubbed her, 
especially when they went for a swim in some water near the 
Martimere College. She used to follow them into the water rather 
above her knees and then try to scrape a hole in it to lie down in. 

Her appetite for meals was always small, but she loved sweets, 
sugar, and all sorts of cake. I kept a bag of large brown bull’s eyes 
in my room wherewith to appease her when she took it into her 
head to howl at the moon. After two or three she would be quite 
comforted and lie down quietly to sleep. 

Kaloo, her boy, used often to take her over to the Mahommed 
Bagh, when the band played there of an afternoon, and she got much 
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kindly notice from the soldiers, who are always ready to be nice to 
animals. On her first appearance there was an exceptionally long 
pause between the tunes, and it turned out that the bandsmen 
were all playing with Grannie. 

Next Rains we went up to Naini Tai for some months and 
Grannie travelled with the dogs as a matter of course, and marched 
up the last fourteen miles with them and their respective ‘“ boys,” 
giving no trouble either in the train or on the road. We put up for the 
first night or two with my cousin, and Grannie again showed her 
excellent memory by greeting the dandy-wallah who used to feed 
her with pleasure, and alas! my cousin with growls and snarls. 
When I scolded her she appeared quite ashamed, but could not 
repress low mutterings now and again. 

Although on our first arrival there was something of a panic 
among our immediate neighbours, Grannie soon earned the character 
of being perfectly harmless, and I used to send her for exercise with 
the boy who ran errands to the various shops. At the principal store 
the English shopmen used to feed her with cheese and biscuits, which 
she would catch like a dog when thrown to her. A good many 
children got quite fond of her, especially two little boys of seven and 
five years old, who would throw their arms round her neck and kiss 
her. I confess to feeling rather nervous the first time they did so! 
. Our little house on Ayerputta soon became known among natives 
as “ Beriya-ka-ghar,” 7.e., The Home of the Wolf. It was a great 
pleasure to see her enjoyment of a walk to the top of Ayerputta with 
me; she would race backwards and forwards and bustle about 
into every bush like a terrier after a rabbit, but she never caught or 
killed anything. 

There were other wild animals in the rhododendron and ilex forest 
by which the cottage was surrounded. One evening, while dressing 
for dinner, I suddenly heard the most appalling and blood-curdling 
howls! “Only G’innie, mem-sahib, hyena coming round, stealing 
food; Ginnie plenty angry!’ When hyenas or leopards came 
stealing round the house at night, the dogs, although safe inside, 
lay very low and scarcely dared to breathe, whereas Grannie used to 
howl rage and defiance. Once when she was off her feed I tried to 
tempt he appetite with raw liver, but nothing would induce her to 
eat it; she preferred sharing the dogs’ meal of chupatties broken up 
in broth. 

When back in Lucknow later on she continued tame and happy. 
After my morning ride I generally made the round of garden and 
stables, accompanied by Grannie at one end of a long rope ; the other 
end was tied round my waist, and a cat on my shoulder, the terriers, 
Irish and Airedale, following at heel jealous and scornful; poor 
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little “‘ Doc” in particular loathed wild beasts and evidently could not 
imagine what I wanted with a wolf, a fox, a mongoose, or even cats 
when I had her. “ Rajah,’ the Airedale puppy, was much more 
liberal-minded and was great friends with “ Jorrocks,”’ the fox. 
After inspection Grannie returned to her loose box and was 
thoroughly groomed, then after a good romp she was shut up for 
the day in company with some bones to play with and a large 
zinc bath full of water, which was a great delight to her; she was 
in and out of it fifty times a day. However, in spite of the bath and 
brushing, sheep ticks were a great trouble to her and we tried rubbing 
her with strong tobacco water to kill them. She hated this operation, 
so I used literally to put her head in a bag—a strong, holland shoe- 
bag—which seemed to hypnotise her, for she stood stock still until 
the ordeal was over. When I took the bag off, instead of bearing 
malice she would lick my hand, fawn on me, and in every way try 
to express her gratitude for her deliverance. 

She did not seem to distinguish people by scent but by sight, 
and had a particular dislike to black clothes. She was never very 
tame with men, but the sight of a clergyman, whether in a cassock 
or a long clerical coat, had a most depressing effect on her. She 
would lay her nose to the ground and begin to howl, the noise 
increasing in volume as she raised her head and bent it back. It 
was most curious; we used often to try the experiment when any 
chaplain came to call or to dinner. Once I put on an old black coat 
and skirt over the khaki riding habit that she loved, and walked up 
to her without speaking. She stared wildly, then broke into a fierce, 
snarling growl. When I dropped the black and stepped out in khaki 
nothing could exceed her relief, and she rolled at my feet whining 
joy and apologies for her conduct. The bogie had turned into her 
beloved missus ! 

Alas! the time came when we had to part. We were going 
again to the Hills and after that to England, and this time I had 
no kind home in which to leave her. So my husband wrote to the 
Secretary of the Zoological Society, Regent’s Park, asking if he 
would care to have Grannie, and if so, how to arrange about the 
journey. In due time we received a courteous reply. The Society 
were delighted to accept her, but could not import her to England 
just then as the laws about hydrophobia were being put in force 
and no animal of the dog tribe was allowed to be brought into the 
country. However, the Calcutta Zoo had arranged to take charge 
of her until she could be sent to England, and a free pass on the 
railway was sent for the wolf and her attendant, with a return 
ticket for the latter. A roomy cage made of battens, in which she 
could move about comfortably, was soon provided ; she was enticed 
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into it by a large slice of plum cake and went off quite happily to 
the station with her dear Kaloo in charge. 

How I missed her! No one who has not had a pet of this kind 
can believe in the love and devotion those beautiful amber eyes, 
with the wild light behind them, could express. Kaloo returned in 
a few days with the report of a prosperous journey and a kind 
reception in Calcutta. ‘‘G’annie very much liking the other 
janwars.” Little did I think how long it would be before I saw her 
again. We went home on leave and visited the Zoo three or four 
times, making enquiries, but Grannie had not arrived. Once, before 
starting, my husband had to go to Calcutta on inspection and found 
time to pay her a visit. She seemed very happy, in good coat and 
temper, and very pleased with the lumps of sugar he threw to her. 
Then we moved to the Bombay side and heard no more about her. 

Three years later, being again in London, and going to the Zoo, 
behold—the very first cage in Wolf’s Row had a notice on it: 
“Presented by Colonel L .’ But the cage was empty! On 
questioning the man in charge we heard that Grannie had only 
lately arrived and had not borne the journey at all well. She had 
caught cold and the board ship food had not agreed with her. 
However, we persuaded him to let us see her and he opened the 
door of the back cage. She came out at once, poor darling; but 
what a wreck! Thin—mangy—feeble—it was pitiable to see her. 
When I called her endearing names and spoke in Hindustani she 
turned her poor head from one side to the other and certainly 
seemed to be remembering my voice; also she ate sugar with 
evident pleasure. The keeper was most sympathetic, but would 
not let me into the cage without special orders. He said she was 
quite tame and gentle and liked being petted; evidently they 
had treated her very well in Calcutta. Then she was called into the 
warmer back cage—the door was shut—and that was the last I saw 
of my poor Grannie. 

I wrote to the Secretary of the Zoological Society begging to be 
allowed to go into the cage and see if I could do anything for her, 
but received a firm though polite refusal: ‘‘ No doubt the wolf was 
as tame and quiet as was represented, but still an accident might 
occur, and also it would create a precedent, and could on no account 
be allowed.”” Poor dear! I don’t suppose it would have done her any 
good. Next week my daughter and a friend went to enquire and 
returned with sad looks—Grannie was no more ! 


AN ARAB HORSEMAN 


A DAY WITH THE KABABISH ARABS 


BY ROGER CHEYNE 


WE had camped for the night under the shelter of Mount Um Rueis, 
a rocky hill standing three or four hundred feet above the level plain. 
There was good grazing all around, and our camels, which were 
rather weary after a long afternoon’s march, fed eagerly on the 
leafy branches of the mimosa trees which were dotted about. There 
was still an hour of daylight, so I went out with my shot gun and 
soon put up a hare which gave an easy shot. These desert hares 
are a bit bigger than a home rabbit and are plentiful; they are 
excellent eating and always a welcome addition to the pot. Then I 
tried to circumvent a large flock of guinea-fowl, but my efforts were 
fruitless and I was no match for them for speed. The Arabs say 
that they can ride down these birds, which run and fly alternatively ; 
they say that after the third flight the birds are exhausted and can 
be knocked over with a stick. I have tried this sport but have never 
caught a guinea-fowl, the chief difficulty being to keep on their tracks 
as they speed through the low bushes and scrub. 

I got back to camp to find that our cooks had managed to set 
fire to the grass, which was dry as tinder, though, fortunately, 
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only a few inches high ; however, the united efforts of our servants 
and of the half-dozen camel policemen who were with us just managed 
to save our kit from the flames. My donkey, which was tied up to 
a tree, in the direct line of the fire, had a narrow escape, too. 
Darkness was soon upon us and dinner was served. As we 
were now at the most northern point of our tour it seemed a fitting 
place to open a couple of bottles of champagne and get rid of a plum 
pudding ; this, with gazelle soup and a saddle of the same excellent 
antelope, made a very pleasant meal which we wound up with 
Turkish coffee and cigarettes, taken at ease in deck chairs. Then 
some gossip, a stroll round the camels, a look at our ponies and my 


THE TENT AT SHEIKH ALI’S CAMP. MY COMPANION IN FRONT 


“ moke ”’ (who got his customary piece of sugar), and so at last to bed 
where three blankets, a sweater, and a nightcap were none too much. 
Even though the winter proper was over, the nights were still very 
cold, and our servants spent most of their time crouching round a 
roaring fire. 

Long before dawn our cooks, with all possible kit and most of 
our transport animals, were once more on the road, leaving behind 
only our riding camels and a couple more for our bedding, etcetera. 
As the march before us was only a short one, we waited for the dawn 
before we got up, and then tumbled into our kit as quickly as we could, 
shivering the while round a big fire. A cup of hot cocoa, some 
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biscuits, and a cigarette, and then once more we were on the road. 

As we topped the neck of the hill below which we had camped 
a fine panorama was spread out before us, the haze giving it a 
vagueness and colour which added to its charm. A great rolling 
plain stretched away in front dotted with stunted trees and scrub 
and bushes; every here and there were small detached rocky 
hills jutting up abruptly from the plain, their red rocks catching the 
light of the rising sun. In the far distance there was a more imposing 
range of hills beautiful with the pinks and blues of the early morning. 


A LADY OF NUBIA 


We jogged on steadily, topping ridge after ridge, and varying 
the march occasionally by stopping to allow one or other of us to 
dismount and try and stalk the gazelle which were constantly 
appearing. But the sharpness of the morning air seemed to make 
these beautiful little creatures very alert, and neither of us fired a 
shot. We were nearing our destination, and suddenly the policeman 
who was riding in front stopped and pointed in front. 

“‘ There are Sheikh Ali and his men,” he said. 
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On a ridge a mile or so in front we perceived a group of some 
forty horsemen. As soon as they saw us they began to advance in 
our direction at a sharp pace. Our little party formed itself into a 
rather more dignified procession and trotted on. As the Arabs drew 
near parties of twos and threes began to detach themselves from the 
main body and, gathering pace, came charging towards us at full 
gallop. As they got close they separated outwards and tore past us 
on either side, waving spears, swords, and whips. With their flowing 
white robes, rough bridles, peaked saddles, and prancing ponies 
they were an exceedingly impressive sight. Sheikh Ali himself finally 
galloped up. He was riding a big, dashing pony, with flowing tail, 


CHORUS OF SLAVE WOMEN GREETING OUR ARRIVAL 


waving mane, and four white stockings. The froth about the 
animal’s mouth was red with blood drawn by the severity of its 
native bit, and it was covered with sweat. The bridle, saddle, and 
saddle cloth were studded with silver and coloured leathers. 

As he drew level the Sheikh pulled his horse back on to its 
haunches and jumped lightly to the ground, leaving the animal 
unattended. Then he ran to us and we leant down from our camels 
and went through the usual Arab ceremonies of asking after each 
other’s health three or four times. After making some polite 
comments on the fine appearance of his men and horses, I told the 
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Sheikh to mount and lead the way in. His men then formed line in 
front and we once more proceeded on our way. Every now and 
then one of the Arabs would dash forward, turn, and come galloping 
back at full speed, stop suddenly when close to the line, rein in and 
wave his spear. 

In a short time we came in sight of the “ ferik ’’ or encampment 
of the Nomads. In all directions we could see tents dotted about 
under the trees. Herds of goats and sheep and cattle were moving 
out towards the grazing, and on our right as far as we could see 
were camels nibbling at the trees. They were part of a vast herd 
which I knew was not fewer than five or six thousand in number, 
and formed only a small part of the tribe’s wealth. 

As we approached a great crowd of women came forward to 
meet us. They were beating drums and singing and dancing. Many 
wore gold ornaments on their heads, and all had heavy silver bangles 
and bracelets on their ankles and wrists. These were the slave 
women and not the Arab women. Their fathers and mothers, and 
perhaps grandparents, had been bought in the old days from slave 
dealers, and now they lived on in contentment with their masters, 
sharing their nomad life and good or bad fortune, as the case 
might be. At length, after listening to a great deal of music, which 
I may say appeals a great deal more to Eastern than to Western 
ears, we drew up in front of the tent which had been prepared for 
us. This was an erection of mats and rugs made from camel’s hair 
and goat’s hair, and then stretched over a light framework of wood 
poles supported by ropes tied to pegs. In our particular tent the 
rugs which were all made by the women of the tribe were all new 
and had not been used before. They were extremely well made and 
in pleasing shades of brown, with cleverly-worked lines of white and 
check patterns. Our baggage having preceded us, the inside of the 
tent was already prepared with our tables, chairs, and camp kit, 
and as some of Sheikh Ali’s own carpet rugs were strewn on the floor 
the whole effect of our new resting place was most comfortable and 
attractive. 

We dismounted and entered the tent. Sheikh Ali squatted 
down cross-legged on a sheepskin mat and called out an order to 
someone outside. Almost immediately one of his slaves appeared | 
with a tray on which were some small cups and an earthenware jar 
containing coffee. It was the most delicious which I have ever 
drunk. We were told that it is known as ‘‘ Gabana”’ coffee, and the 
method of making it is very complicated and almost needs the 
services of a special retainer; but the results are well worth the 
trouble taken. Sheikh Ali seemed pleased with our compliments as 
to the excellence of the coffee, and then retired. 
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Baths and breakfast over, the Sheikh reappeared, and then my 
companion (who is the Inspector of the district in which these 
Kababish Arabs live) settled down to listen and decide the cases 
which the Sheikh brought before him. These appeared to refer chiefly 
to the stealing of camels or to disputes over grazing and watering of 
the herds. At about midday I suggested a visit to the wells. 
Accordingly Sheikh Ali called for a pony, and mine also having 
been saddled, we rode off. I noticed that the Sheikh had discarded 
his prancing steed of the morning and was mounted on a quiet old 
black pony. 


ARABS AT A WELL. WATERSKINS IN FOREGROUND 


The wells were about two miles off, and all the way there I was 
engaged in replying to the Sheikh’s questions as to the manners and 
customs of the English and in describing our country. Some of his 
questions were not altogether easy to answer, as for example: “If 
the English are so many, why do not some of them come and settle 
here and live in this country in which there is room for so many 
more ?”’ and he waved his hand towards the horizon whither 
stretched mile upon mile of open rolling plain without a well or 
drop of water in it for perhaps hundreds of miles. 

The wells which we were visiting were in an open sandy place round 
which there was not a blade of grass, all the surrounding vegetation 
having been trampled down by the thousands of animals which came 
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there daily. The donkeys are given water daily, the goats every 
two days, the sheep every fourth day, and the camels, when the 
grass is dry and gives no moisture, every tenth day. It was 
an interesting sight to see the herds of animals waiting their 
turn for a drink. Every drop of water had to be hauled up about 
sixty feet, and as not less than five thousand head were watered 
daily and there are only about thirty wells, it will be seen that the 
labour attached to supplying a drink for the lot is considerable. 


DRESSED-UP CAMEL 


We watered our ponies and then returned to the camp, the way 
back being occupied by a continuation of my catechism on the 
English! Having heard that the Kababish when they move camp 
deck up in a most gorgeous way the camels which carry their women- 
folk, 1 suggested to the Sheikh that he should let us have a glimpse 
of one of these animals arrayed for a move. He readily agreed, and 
later on in the afternoon we were informed that two camels were ready 
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for our inspection. Their appearance was really astounding and 
picturesque beyond words. With the exception of their heads, necks 
and tails, very little of the camels themselves was to be seen, and 
even their heads were a good deal obscured by leather and cowrie 
shell decorations. 

On their backs were great howdahs made of a framework of 
wood burnt black and curtained with coloured cloths and leather 
hangings. On the top of one of these howdahs was a sort of upper 
storey, also curtained in, in which was placed a small black child. 
The child’s position looked to me extremely precarious, but I was 


HEAD OF CAMEL 


assured that it was not so. The sides of the camels were covered 
with huge curtains made of interlaced strips of leather which hung 
down to within an inch or two of the ground. These curtains were 
ornamented with effective designs worked out in cowrie shells. 
Above these curtains were suspended on each side several long thick 
leather ropes, each ending in a great heavy tassel made of smaller 
strips of leather. In addition to all this, all sorts of odds and ends 
were suspended round the animals, including wicker jars covered 
with leather, beautifully-tanned hide bags, and an infinite number of 
leather-covered objects all ornamented with devices in cowrie shells. 
The whole equipment was crowned by a banner of rough native 
cloth on which were sewn lines of black and red wool alternately. 
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The weight of this harness must be enormous, certainly not less 
than 600 pounds, and the camels moved along as if they fully 
appreciated their burden! The howdahs appeared very top-heavy, 
but we were assured that they were not, and were safe even in the 
highest wind: I felt however, that personally, I should be very 
sorry to be a traveller in one of them! All the same, I have 
seldom seen a more impressive or effective form of conveyance than 
that afforded by these camels with their superb trappings. 

The next event on the programme was a camel race which had 
been especially arranged in our honour. There were ten starters 
and the distance was about two miles, all of which was visible from 
the winning post. It has always been to me a matter of wonder 
how anyone can sit on a roughish camel trotting quickly, not to speak 
of the gallop, which is the most disconcerting method of progression 
in the world. I myself never feel quite safe even at a slow trot. But 
the “‘ jockeys ”’ in this race appeared to find no difficulties in keeping 
to their saddles though they were tossed about in the most extra- 
ordinary manner. With loose robes flying in the wind, arms waving, 
whips cracking, and wild shouting, they rushed onwards in a bunch, 
and it was only when they were a few hundred yards from the 
winning post that a small white camel shot out and won comfortably. 
There was a tremendous amount of swearing and “ objections ”’ from 
those who had not won, but none of the objections were upheld, and 
“first past the post "’ drew the prize wnich we had promised. 

This ended the day’s “ work,” and before long we were smoking 
our after-dinner cigarettes, stretched in our long chairs under the 
light of the glorious full moon, and listening to the chants of Arab 
songs coming from the tents scattered around us. 
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BOOKS ON SPORT. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE YUKON. By the Hon. Stratford Tollemache. 
Illustrated. London: Edward Arnold. 1912. (12/6.) 


Mr. Tollemache passed eleven years from the Spring of 1898 in 
the Yukon, and this book contains graphic accounts of life in that 
part of the world, to which so much attention has lately been 
attracted. Dangers of all sorts beset the resident, and it is particu- 
larly sad that the author should have been to a great extent 
incapacitated owing to the carelessness of someone who left a hole 
unguarded. Into this hole Mr. Tollemache had the misfortune to 


fall, breaking his ankle, which was so badly set that permanent 
injury supervened. Many misadventures are likely to overtake one 
in the Yukon Valley. Risk of frost bite is always present, and death 
sometimes follows with terrific speed. There is one story of a friend 
of the author who when travelling between Circle City and Fort 
Yukon came across a tent near the trail, the stove pipe projecting 
from the roof. On looking into the tent he perceived a man kneeling 
down facing the stove; receiving no answer, the caller touched the 
man on the shoulder and discovered that he was dead. He had 
been frozen to death before he could kindle his fire. Mr. Tollemache 
conveys some hints on the subject of frost bite, a study of which 
to those who may be subject to attack is worth many times the cost 
of the book. The gist of it is contained in the following: ‘ Cold 
and not warm water must invariably be used for the purpose ’’— 
of drawing out the frost from the frozen limb—“ and a person when 
frost-bitten should not be taken too near the fire or blood poisoning 
will ensue. If a badly frozen hand is placed in a basin of cold water 
a film of ice produced from the frost drawn out of the hand will 
gradually appear on the surface.” 

Travel, of course, is mainly by dog-drawn sleighs, and 
Mr. Tollemache gives interesting information about the various dogs 
employed for purposes of draught. Much of the book is devoted to 
the methods of taking and trapping the various animals which 
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frequent the Yukon, though it was mainly with a hope of 
finding gold that the author carried out his adventure. The fur- 
coated animals include different species of foxes, marten, mink, 
musquash, ermine, lynx, wolverine, otter, beaver, wolves and bear, 
and we hear much also of moose and caribou. . Porcupine are 
common. “ Not unpalatable” is Mr. Tollemache’s verdict ; but they 
are awkward beasts for dogs to tackle, as the yellow tips of their 
quills often become embedded in the dogs’ mouths and noses and 
cause dangerous festers. Game birds comprise the ptarmigan, 
which adopts a white plumage in winter as elsewhere, and a 
bird belonging to the grouse family which is casually put down as 
a “chicken.” One observation the author makes with regard to 
stalking, or “ still hunting ” as it is called, may be digested by those 
who are likely to take part in the sport. “It is important when 
hunting deer to ascertain from the track whether the animal is 
walking or running, because these animals only run when startled ; 
and so if the track discloses that the animal is running, the hunter’s 
approach has probably been detected and he can arrange his plans 
accordingly.”” There is an interesting chapter about Yukon Indians 
which will convey little comfort to those who preach about the 
fraternity of man, white and coloured. Their language contains no 
words expressing thanks or gratitude. 


Tue Nose Science. By F. P. Delmé Ratcliffe. London: George 
Routledge. IgII. 


This is a fourth edition of one of the few immortal works out of 
the multitude which have been written on the subject of fox-hunting. 
To speak in commendation of it would be unnecessary. The first 
edition appeared in 1839, a second followed, as likewise a third. In 
1892 the late Mr. W. C. A. Blew brought out the fourth, and the 
present issue, revised and brought down to date by Mr. Cuthbert 
Bradley is therefore the fifth. To some extent things have changed 
during the last eighty years, but the fundamental principles of the 
sport must always remain the same. Beckford’s ‘“‘ Thoughts on 
Hunting,” Somerville’s ‘‘ The Chase,” Vyner’s ‘‘ Notitia Venatica,” 
are books which stand out ; ‘“‘ The Noble Science ’’’ ranks with them, 
and we are naturally eager to advance the claims of the Badminton 
Library volume, nor will those claims be disputed, seeing that the 
late Duke of Beaufort was responsible for the work, though it must 
not be too warmly eulogised in these pages for the reason that the 
writer of the present notice contributed two chapters to it. This 
new edition of ‘“‘ The Noble Science,” with the old illustrations and 
some new ones, appears in two handsome volumes, and we imagine 
that the mere announcement of its production will be sufficient. 
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THE PRACTICAL SCIENCE OF BILLIARDS AND ITS POINTER. By 
Col. C. M. Western. London: Simpkin, Hamilton, Marshall, 
Kent & Company. I9gI2. 


We can perfectly well believe that this book will afford continuous 
gratification to a certain small percentage of readers who come 
across it, but for the general reader we fear it will prove 
altogether too abstruse. Colonel Western cheerfully tells us that 
comprehension of some of his chapters ‘‘ only requires a very 
elementary knowledge of tiigonometry and mathematical tastes,” 
and will be found to present no difficulties.” This may be so; but 
we are inclined to suspect that only a very limited number of billiard 
players will be induced to follow out his scientific deductions. A game 
is a game, and incidentally it may be added that there is no better 
game than billiards. Colonel Western’s book, however, is designed 
for the advanced mathematician rather than for the mere billiard 
player. A man wants to go in off the red ; shall he see what ingenuity 
and experience can do to help him, or shall he sit down and study 
out Colonel Western’s advice as follows :— 

If a=4, what is the value of the cue half ball angle? tan 
(C + 30°) =4 tan 30° =4 x .5773 = 2.3092 =tan 66° 35’. 

.. C 30° =66° 35’ .. C=66° 35’ — 30° = 36° 35° 

It would be in the worst possible taste to sneer at scientific 
exposition, but it may be remarked that Gray and Stevenson play 
quite a good game at billiards though it may be safely assumed that 
Colonel Western’s elaborate explanations would have absolutely no 
meaning for them. 


THE NATIONAL LIBRARY OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES: ATHLETICS. 
By R. H. Ryle. Illustrated. London: Eveleigh Nash. 
Igi2. (2s.) 

Mr. Ryle has done his work well, both in what he has written 
and in the choice of assistants. Of course the English athlete is 
not supreme as he used to be, but the author is doubtless right in his 
argument that this does not imply British deterioration, being rather 
due to the advance of the athletes of other countries. The chapters on 
Training strike us as remarkably sensible, and there is most service- 
able information in those on “ Sprinting,” “‘ the Quarter Mile,’”’ and 
other distances, ‘“Hurdle Racing,” ‘‘Putting the Weight,” “Jumping ” 
“Walking,” etc. 


Hockey. By Eric G. Green and Eustace E. White. 


The authors admit that Hockey is not a difficult game though, 
of course, it requires special attributes to obtain marked success, and 
they endeavour to show how this may be acquired. 
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PoEMS OF THE CHASE. Collected and Recollected by Sir Reginald 
Graham, Bart. London: Arthur Humphreys. 1912. (7/6.) 


We must confess to having been inclined to shy at a perusal of 
this book, for the reason that hunting songs, with their references to 
Old Sol, Phoebus and Diana, usually rise little above the level of 
doggerel. Sir Reginald Graham, however, has selected judiciously. 
The poems given are for the most part spirited and humorous, and 
they recall the names of so many men famous in the hunting field and 
elsewhere that instead of casting the book aside. we find it a con- 
venient position on the shelf for future reference, feeling certain 
that half an hour will often be spent with interest in a study 
of it; and after all, this is the great test of a book’s success. There 
is humour in the ‘‘ Lament from the Rufford Hunt ”’: 

It falls, that blow we first began to dread 

When the foul primrose reared its monstrous head, 

When first uprose from bank and mossy dell 

The flaunting violet’s disagreeable smell, 

When vicious lambs commenced their savage bleat. 

(Oh! when they’re roasted. won’t revenge be sweet !) 

When angry farmers first were heard to shout, 

““ Now then, ’ware wheat, where are your eyes, you lout ? ”’ 

It falls, that blow, and I of heart bereft 

Feel as though Bendy hit me with his left ; 

Hit me just after I had freely dined, 

And in that spot which schoolboys call “‘the wind.” 
The book is well worth buying if only for the verses entitled 
“Hunting with Lord Lonsdale’s Harriers.’’ Unfortunately we have 
not room to quote them in full, and they are all so excellent that it 
is impossible to make choice of a few couplets. 


Easy CHAIR MEMORIES AND RAMBLING Notes. By The Amateur 
Angler (E. Marston, F.R.G.S.). London: Sampson Low & Co. 


There is a pleasant tone about this book which warmly appeals 
to us, though we should be hard put to it to say why. Mr. Marston 
has nothing particular to say, but then he says it so pleasantly. 
Seeing that he is the author of “‘ Thomas Ken and Izaak Walton,” 
it need hardly be said that he is a keen angler; indeed the name 
of Marston, though the initials are not those of “the Amateur 
Angler,” is known and appreciated wherever the talk is of hooks and 
lines. The author, who says that his angling days are over though 
it may be hoped that he still takes a turn by the side of the stream, 
gossips pleasantly of the country side, and we are grateful to him for 
his little volume. 
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SPORTS AND PASTIMES 


Fixtures for April 


I—MONDAY ......: ANGLING: Thames Trout Fishing begins. 
CROQUET: Croquet Club Silver Medal Handicap at Mentone. 
PoLo: Season begins at Rugby and Paris. 
Racinc: Nottingham Spring Meeting, Nottingham Spring 
Handicap, 1 mile and a quarter. 


2—TUESDAY POINT-TO-POINT STEEPLECHASES: Middlesex Farmers’ Drag 
Hunt, O.B.H. Country; Rifle Brigade; Garth Hunt. 
Racinc : Nottingham Spring Meeting. 


3—WEDNESDAY..Point-To-PoINT STEEPLECHASES : Burton. 
Racine: Leicester Meeting. 


4—THURSDAY ...LAwn TENNIS: French Covered Courts Championship, Auteuil, 
begins. 
Racinc: Leicester Meeting. 


Monte CARLO Motor-Boat RACING begins. 


5—FRIDAY 


6—SATURDAY....ATHLETICS: Ten Miles Championship of Scotland (Edinburgh). 
AGRICULTURAL SHOW: Castle Douglas. 
FOOTBALL: Association : Scottish Cup Final. 
FOLKESTONE FESTIVAL begins. 
Hockey: England v. France (Paris.) 
LacrossE: North v. South (Manchester). 
NIcE REGATTA. 
Racinc : Plumpton Steeplechases, Southwell Steeplechases. 


7I—SUNDAY NICE REGATTA. 


8 FootBaLL: Association: Army Cup Final; Welsh Cup Final. 
Rugby : France v. England (Paris). 

BROOKLANDS AUTO-RACING CLUB MEETING. 

NicE REGATTA. 

Lawn TENNIS: Dulwich Farm, begins. 

Racine: Kempton Park Meeting, Queen’s Prize (Handicap), 
14 miles; Birmingham; Newcastle; Cork Park Meetings. 
Manchester, Lancashire Handicap Steeplechase, 33 miles; 
Herefordshire Hunt; Cardiff; Wetherby ; Portsmouth; 
Eridge Hunt; Wincanton; Grafton Hunt; Market Rasen ; 
West Norfold Hunt; Huntingdon; Torquay; Carlisle ; 
Fairyhouse Steeplechases. 


9—-TUESDAY ATHLETICS : Loretto School (Musselburgh). 
NicE REGATTA. 
Point-To-PoINT STEEPLECHASES: Warwickshire; High Peak. 
RACING : Newcastle ; Birmingham ; Curragh Meetings. 
Manchester, Jubilee Handicap Hurdle Race, 2 miles; 
Cardiff ; Torquay ; Wetherby Steeplechases. 


10—WEDNESDAY.AGRICULTURAL SHOWS: Hereford; Jersey; Cork. 

POINT-TO-POINT STEEPLECHASES : South Berks; East Cornwall; 
Cambridgeshire ; Cheshire; East Devon; East Sussex ; 
Hursley ; Wells Subscription Harriers. 

NICE REGATTA. 

OxFoRD EASTER TERM begins. 

MUNSTER SPRING CATTLE AND POULTRY SHOW. 

Racine: Warwick, Curragh Meetings. Melton Hunt Steeple- 
chases. 
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FixtTurRES For Aprit—Continued 


11—THURSDAY...AGRICULTURAL SHOW: Cork. 


KENNEL: British Dog Show (Earl’s Court). 

MUNSTER SPRING CATTLE AND POULTRY SHOw. 

REGATTA. 

PoINT-TO-PoINT STEEPLECHASES: Carmarthenshire; MHolder- 
ness ; Worcestershire Yeomanry ; Southwold. 

Racine : Warwick; Croxton Park; Catterick Bridge; Curragh 
Meetings. Royal Artillery (Aldershot); Glamorgan Hunt ; 
Chelmsford ; Bangor Steeplechases. 


12—FRIDAY 


KENNEL: British Dog Show (Earl’s Court). 

NicE REGATTA. 

Racinc : Newbury Meeting, Greenham Stakes (3 yrs.) 1 mile ; 
Catterick Bridge Meeting. Southdown Hunt (Plumpton) ; 
Clifton Park (Blackpool) Steeplechases. 


13—SATURDAY . 


. ATHLETICS: Melrose F.C. (Melrose). 


FooTtBaALL : Association: A.F.A. Cup Final; F.A. Amateur Cup 
Final; Ireland v. Wales. Rugby: Northern Union Cup, 
Semi-finals. 

LacrossE: North v. South, Manchester. 

Racine : Newbury Meeting, Newbury Spring Cup (Handicap), 
1 mile, Spring Three-Year-old Maiden Plate, 1 mile. 
Clifton Park (Blackpool); V.W.H. Hunt; Dumfriesshire 
Hunt Steeplechases. 


15—MONDAY 


OTTER HunrtTING begins (about this date). 

Racinc: Mullingar Meeting; Midland Hunt (Nottingham), 
Folkestone, United Border Hunts (Kelso); Moreton-in- 
Marsh Steeplechases. 


16—TUESDAY .... 


AGRICULTURAL SHOW: Dublin. 


FIELD TRIALS: Orwell (International Gun Dog League Brace 
Stake). 

RacinG : Newmarket Craven Meeting, Fitzwilliam Stakes (two- 
years-old), 4 furlongs; Fermoy Meeting; Midland Hunt 
(Nottingham) ; United Border Hunts Steeplechases. 


17—WEDNESDAY. 


AGRICULTURAL SHOW: Dublin. 

Boxinc : Army Boxing Championships, Aldershot. 

Fie_p Trias: Orwell (Kennel Club Pointer and Sctter Trials). 

KENNEL: Crystal Palace Dog Show. 

Ractinc: Newmarket Craven Meeting, Babraham Plate 
(Handicap), 13 miles ; Column Produce Stakes (three-years- 
old), 1 mile, Granby Plate (two-years-old), 5 furlongs. 


Tipperary Hunt Meeting; Aldershot; Tarporley Hunt ; 
Brocklesby Steeplechases. 


18—THURSDAY .. 


AGRICULTURAL SHOW: Dublin. 

Boxinc : Army Boxing Championships, Aldershot. 

CAMBRIDGE EASTER TERM begins. 

FIELD TRIALS: Orwell (Kennel Club Pointer and Setter Trials). 

KENNEL: Crystal Palace Dog Show. 

Racine : Newmarket Craven Meeting, Craven Stakes (three- 
years-old), 1 mile. Aldershot; Woore Hunt ; Meath Hunt; 
Carmarthenshire Hunt; Beaufort Hunt; Rothbury 
Steeplechases. 


19—FRIDAY 


AGRICULTURAL SHOW: Dublin. 

Boxtnc : Army Boxing Championships, Aldershot. 

FIELD TRIALS : Orwell (Kennel Club Pointer and Setter Trials). 

Racinc : Derby Meeting, Doveridge Handicap, 1 mile, Sudbury 
(two-years-old) Plate, 4 furlongs ; Eglinton Hunt (Bogside) 
Meeting. Banbury; Hooton Park ; Household Brigade 
(Hawthorn Hill) ; Carmarthenshire Hunt Steeplechases. 
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41, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


Guarailéed 


GANT 


ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS. 


Some of the many great advantages consistent with 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY and business principles 
UNOBTAINABLE ELSEWHERE enjoyed by Gentlemen 
having a betting account with 
Mr. GANT, of 41, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


£ 50 00 Guaranteed Deposit at Bankers to 
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20—SATURDAY .. 


22—MONDAY ..... 


23—TUESDAY .... 


24—WEDNESDAY. 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES 


FIxTuRES FOR ApRit—Continued 


AGRICULTURAL SHOW: Kilmarnock. 

ATHLETICS: A.A.A. Seven-mile Walking and Ten-mile Running 
Championship (Stamford Bridge), London Athletic Club 
Meeting (Public Schools Championship). 

FootBaLL : Association : English Cup Final. Rugby: Northern 
Union League, Semi-finals. 

GoLF: Opening of Monte Carlo Golf Course (probable), 

HARE SHOOTING ends. 

LacrossE : County Championship, Leicester. 

POINT-TO-POINT STEEPLECHASES : The Bar, Slyfield. 

Racine: Derby Meeting, Derbyshire Handicap, 1} miles. 
Eglinton Hunt (Bogside) Meeting ; Hooton Park, Household 
Brigade (Hawthorn Hill); Picton and North Yorkshire 
Steeplechases. 

RuGBY BEAGLES PuPPY SHOW AND PoLo MATCH. 


Lawn TENNIS: Queen’s (Covered Courts Championships) 
begins. 

RaciInG : Quorn Hunt (Loughborough) ; Colwall Park Steeple- 
chases. 


Racinc: Epsom Spring Meeting, Great Metropolitan Stakes 
(Handicap), 2} miles; Great Surrey Handicap, 5 furlongs ; 
Westminster Plate (two-years-old), 5 furlongs. Bridgnorth ; 
Southwell; Punchestown Steeplechases; irish Maiden 
Military Hunters’ Steeplechase, 3} miles. 


TRIALS: Thrapston (English Setter Club). 

RacinG : Epsom Spring Meeting, City and Suburban Handicap, 
1} miles; Hyde Park Plate (two-years-old), 5 furlongs. 
Pontefract Meeting. Bungay; Punchestown Steeplechases, 
Conyngham Cup, 4 miles. 


25—THURSDAY... 
26—FRIDAY 


27—--SATURDAY 


29—MONDAY 


30—TUESDAY .... 


Trrats: Thrapston (English Setter Club). 
Racine: Lingfield Park Meeting, Spring Foal Stakes, 5 furlongs. 
Pontefract Meeting. Bungay; Ludlow Club Steeplechases. 


RacInG : Sandown Park Meeting, Esher Cup, 1 mile ; Sandown 
Stud Produce Stakes (two-years-old), 5 furlongs. Stockton, 
Leopardstown Meetings. Ludlow Club Steeplechases. 


.. ATHLETICS: Dollar Institution (Dollar). Southern Counties 


Road Walking Championship. 

: Rugby Northern Union Cup Final 

RacinG: Stockton, Phoenix Park Meetings. Sandown Park 
Steeplechases, Great Sandown Hurdle Race, 2 miles, Grand 
International Steeplechase, 3} miles. 


PoLto : Season begins at Hurlingham, Ranelagh, and 
Roehampton. 

TENNIS: “Punch” Fairs v. G. F. Covey at Knightsbridge 

RacinG : Wolverhampton Steeplechases. 

FiELD TRIALS : Shrewsbury (National Pointer and Setter Trials). 

KENNEL: Ayr Dog Show. 

Racing: Newmarket First Spring Meeting, Hastings Plate 
(three-years-old), 1} miles; First Spring (two-years-old) 
Stakes, 5 furlongs. Sligo Meeting. Wolverhampton 
Steeplechases. 


MOTOR NOTES 


THE main topic of interest in motoring circles during the past month has 
undoubtedly been the announcement that the Royal Automobile Club 
contemplated the almost immediate inauguration of a system of uniformed 
“road guides’ for the benefit of its members and associates. It is not 
denied that the duties of these guides will be practically identical with 
those of the A.A. and M.U. “ patrols,’’ with whom almost every motorist 
in the kingdom is familiar, and as was only to be expected the R.A.C.’s 
decision has aroused considerable indignation amongst the supporters of 
the Association. It is felt by the latter that the ‘‘ road guide ”’ scheme is 
merely the latest and most important of a series of acts of deliberate 
aggression upon the special sphere of operations of the A.A. and M.U.— 
a gratuituous act of provocation and a declaration of open hostility. It 
must be admitted that this interpretation of the matter is not without 
apparent justification. For the benefit of those motorists who have not 
concerned themselves much with motor politics, the position may be 
briefly outlined as follows. Some five or six years ago the pastime of 
motoring was almost impossible for any who were not prepared to be 
continually putting their hands in their pockets for the payment of fines, 
by reason of the severity and arbitrariness with which the speed-limit 
regulations were enforced. To check this and secure reasonable protection 
for the motorist the Automobile Association was formed, and its method 
of doing it was to organize a system of cycling “ patrols’ to cover the 
main roads of the country, to prevent members from falling into the 
police “traps,” which abounded on every hand, and to render them 
assistance in circumstances of difficulty of any description. The work 
has been splendidly done, and the success of the Association has been 
unprecedented. Its original membership of two or three hundred has 
increased to 40,000, and its elaborate patrol system is now maintained 
at an annual cost of £20,000. During its comparatively brief but 
exceedingly active career, the Association—now amalgamated with the 
Motor Union—has considerably enlarged its sphere of activities for the 
benefit of its members, its most important innovation being the provision 
of unlimited free legal defence in cases of prosecution under the Motor-car 
Act. 


But the patrol scheme has always remained its principal feature. 
As soon as the free legal defence scheme had proved a success and attracted 
thousands of new members to the Association, the R.A.C. promptly 
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THOUSANDS OF POUNDS 


are wasted every year in the purchase of unsatisfactory or unsuitable Motor Cars. 


ntending Buyers of Cars (either new or second-hand) are invited to write 


Mr. H. L. ALDERSEY SWANN, 


for a copy (post free) of Consulting Motor Engineer, 9, Regent St., London, S.W. 


“HINTS ON MOTOR CAR PURCHASE,” 


vhich contains much valuable information, and shows how the purchaser can entirely avoid 
ull the worry, trouble and risk attending the buying of a Car of any make, and also 
save money both in first cost and upkeep. 
Telegrams, ** Swanetter, London.” Telephone: 3616 Central. 


ls Loose Boxesfor Hunters For SILENCE—SIMPLICITY and EXCELLENCE 


Of MATERIAL and WORKMANSHIP 


“+ BEST MATERIALSAND VULCAN CARS 


WORKMANSHIP, 


Have no Equal. A Perfect Car at a Moderate Price. 
Prices and British Built Throughout. Immediate Deliveries of 
Particulars on all Types. TWO-SEATERS pplied plete with 
applicati London Built Body, Hood, Screen, Stepney, 5 Lamps 
plication. 
and Horn, at following Prices :— 


send 1119.12 hp. 4 cyl. £235, 15.9 hp. 4 cyl. £315. 
| | 19.6 hep. 4 cyl. £370. 29-4 h.p. 6 cyl. £470. 
&c, 


Prices OF LANDAULETTES, ETC., ON APPLICATION, 


4 HOBSON C0., Timber Merchants, Fmporters, F. WELLS, 


and Manutacturers, Craven House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
ee BEDFORD. Telephone No. 5165 GERRARD. 


Works and Stock of Timber cover 6 Acres 


MOTOR CAR For Speed, Silence, & Flexibility 
INSURANCE. WARREN 


i British Motorists. 
‘HIRD PARTY, LAMPS, TYRES and Is a Revelation to Britis otorists 
JAMAGE, ACCESSORIES, 


BURGLARY. 
Continental Risks Specially Quoted. 


OT oO R "i Y "i ” E The 24 h.p. (25.8 R.A.C. Rating) Warren 4 Seater Torpedo. 


INSURANCE A SPECIALITY. PRICE, Complete, and Ready £330. 


Inclusive Premium for Side-Car Machines. 


= A trial run will demonstrate the great 
Applications for Agencies Invited. : : superiority of the Warren over any 
other cay at anything like the price. 


OL AM ORE Ev AN S & Co Sole inate ‘i i satel Kingdom and Colonies : 
9 


McCURDS, LTD., 
99, Piccadilly, London, W. Store St., Tottenham Court Rd. 
TELEPHONE: 2363 MAYFAIR. 


WwW Telegrams, ‘‘ Maccurd, London.” Telephone, City, 2916. 
IRES: ‘‘ LROMATOS, ONDON. 
(Also Special Agents for Enfield and Schneider Cars.) 
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copied it without acknowledgment. It now proposes to copy the patrol 
system, the most important feature of the A.A.’s programme, and the 
one which from the beginning has always been regarded as peculiarly its 
‘own. The only object can be to attract members to its ranks from the 
Association, and to check the growing influence and popularity of the 
latter organization. Whether this policy will commend itself to the 
motorists of the country remains to be seen, but it is certainly not 
calculated to promote unity of action in legislative and other directions 
where their interests are concerned. 

In view of the great and growing interest which is now being 
manifested on all sides in the application of the sleeve-valve principle 
to the internal-combustion engine, the litigation in respect of the validity 
_of Knight’s patents in France has been watched with close attention in 
this country. The French court has decided that the patents in question 
- are not valid there, the reasons given for the adverse decision being lack 
of novelty and non-exploitation in France. In order to prevent mis- 
conception, however, the Daimler Company, who are the licencees of the 
Knight patents, give notice to the public that every possible step will 
be taken by them to uphold the patents in England, regardless of any 
Continental decisions based upon foreign patent law. 

The motoring community never wearies in its quest for fresh means 
of reducing the tyre bill, so that no apology is needed for referring to a 
new device, called the “‘ Garage Shoe,”’ which has that objective in view. 
It is of interest because it constitutes an attempt to deal with a form of 
tyre deterioration which does not'seem to have attracted any very serious 
attention—so far as the provision of a practical and scientific remedy is 
concerned—namely, that caused by the prolonged garaging of a car 
without putting it on “ stilts’? or removing the tyres. No doubt many of 
the otherwise inexplicable bursts which occur when a car is driven for the 
first time after a rest of several weeks in the garage are due to the 
weakening and rotting of the tyres caused by the constant air pressure 
at a fixed point, and to the absorption of ground-damp into the canvas 
of the cover at the same point. The ‘“shoe”’ is designed to obviate this 
by taking up the whole weight of the car and keeping the tyres off the 
ground. It is claimed that it can be bolted into position on the wheel 
easily and quickly, that the aid of a jack is not necessary either for fixing 
or removing, and that the car can be moved about at will whilst the 
“shoes”? are still attached. 

The ‘“‘ Austin Advocate”’ is a monthly periodical edited by Mr. H. 
Welsh-Lee and published by the Austin Motor Company, Limited, of 
Northfield, near Birmingham. As might be deduced from its title, it is 
intended primarily for users of Austin cars, but if the March issue may be 
taken as a representative one it must be said at once that it possesses as 
much general interest as many a magazine which caters for the ordinary 
public. In addition to articles of special interest to Austin owners, such 
as those headed ‘“ Repairs”? and ‘ Austin-Sankey Steel Wheels,” it 
contains a characteristically practical contribution from the pen of 
Lord Montagu, dealing with two motoring problems which urgently call 
for solution, a humorous article by Mr. Alex. Gray, a useful guide to 
touring in Holland, and a very interesting description of a week’s travels 
through Northern Albania—the whole excellently and lavishly illustrated 
in black-and-white and colours. The mazagine bears no price, so that 
presumably it can be obtained free on application to the Austin Com pany. 
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The best obtainable system of electric lighting is one of the most important considerations 
for the comfort of householders, the more so as electricity is now being utilised for so many 
other purposes besides illumination—heating, cleaning, etc. It would be difficult or impossible 
to improve upon the system of the John Scott Engines, Limited, Lonend Motor Works, Paisley. 
Testimonials from many gentlemen who have installed the Gleniffer plant speak of it in terms 
of the highest satisfaction. Amongst others, it may be noted that Mr. H. Lauder, of Laudervale, 
Dunoon, better known as Harry Lauder, the famous Scottish humorist, is a recent client. 
The advantages of the system include the moderate initial expense, low up-keep cost, 
and the fact that no skilled attention is necessary when once the installation has been completed. 
Besides country house work, the Company provides the well-known Gleniffer Marine Motors, 
and is prepared to give estimates for complete launches, cabin cruisers and commercial craft. 

Sportsmen in search of shooting in Austria-Hungary may find what they are seeking on 
application to Mr. P. Hermann, whose Game Shooting Agency is at 23, Haymarket, London, S.W. 
Bear, chamois, red deer, stag, roebuck, boar; capercailzie, pheasant, partridge, and hare, are 
among the game to be obtained, and it is the greatest possible proof of the genuineness of the 
business that the lessors are ready to accept payment by results. 

Some time since the agent to a well-known nobleman in the Midlands (Mr. E. Holmes) 
started a game farm to supply pheasant eggs, etc., to landowners in the neighbourhood. This, 
the Belstead’s Game Farm, Grantham Hall, Little Waltham, Chelmsford, has increased to about 
twenty times its original scope and is one of the most thriving establishments of its sort in the 
country. One landowner, to whom Mr. Holmes supplied eggs last season, informs him that 
88 per cent. were not merely fertile but actually hatched out, and those who are acquainted 
with the subject will realise what this means. Mr. Holmes has special facilities for drawing 
new wild blood from some of the best estates in England, and the success of the farm enables 
him to deal at remarkably moderate prices. 

An excellent picture in water colour of ‘‘ Willonyx,’’ winner of the Ascot Cup, by Mr. 
J. Beer, is published by Messrs. A. W. Leigh & Co., 29, New Oxford Street, London, W.C., and they 
announce that owners of favourite horses who send photographs can have similar portraits 
painted by the same artist. Messrs. Leigh also issue Mr. Cecil Cutler’s picture of H.M. King 
George in the shooting field, entitled ‘‘ Woodcock to the right, Your Majesty !’’ which has been 
specially approved by the King. 

The lead of Mr. James Buchanan and the Earl of Aberdeen may safely be followed. They 
are the principal owners of the well-known Coldstream Estate at Vernon, British Columbia, and 
the Company are now offering Fruit Lands in lots of five acres and upwards. ‘The estate is 
perfectly irrigated and the land may be obtained either planted or unplanted. The London 
Offices are 24, Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, E.C. 

Most owners of dogs know the distress which arises from eye troubles, and a method of 
safely removing them is a boon which cannot be too highly appreciated. This is supplied by 
the Opterene Works, 13, Broad Lane, Rochdale, Lancs. The ointment, which is said to have 
at least double the sale of any other on the market, cures inflammation of the eyes and eyelids 
in two days and removes films, specks and cataracts in dogs, cats, poultry, pigeons, cage-birds, 
etc. The prices are from 1/- to 4/6 per box post free. 

All estate work, in the nature of iron farm buildings, wire fences, gates, greenhouses, water 
supply plant, oil engines, etc., according to the most approved designs and at low prices, is 
undertaken by Messrs. Kennan & Sons, Ltd., 13/25, Fishamble-Street, Dublin, whose system is 
highly commended by all who have employed these well-known engineers. 

Of late years acetylene has made its way in all directions. Many users prefer it to all other 
methods of lighting. Economy and safety are claimed for it. All particulars may be had 
from Acetylene Publicity, Ltd., 103, Cheapside, London, E.C. 

The best motor obtainable is something which all owners of craft are in search of. Amongst 
those which are acquiring special popularity is the Y type Barcar Paraffin Motor, supplied by 
The Phoenix Motor Co., Altrincham, Cheshire, and it is claimed for these that they are particularly 
easy to start and run. 

Mr. Laurence Lenton, Corsetiére, is anxious it should be known that he has removed 
to 2, Kynance Place, Gloucester Road, South Kensington, London, S.W. His speciality is the 
small waist type of corset, the idea that small waists do not now appear to be fashionable not 
being accepted by this manufacturer. Waist 14 inches, hips 28, and bust 36 inches, are the 
measurements of at least several of Mr. Lenton’s customers. He also makes belts for men. 

The value of physical exercises is now fully recognised. Men and women work at them 
energetically, but it is rather sad that their efforts are so often in the wrong direction. In order 
to get on the right tack, it is desirable, of course, to obtain good advice, and this can be secured 
by applying to Mr. J. Jackson Robinson, 15, Cheltenham Avenue, Liverpool, whose system is 
generally admitted to be entirely successful. 

An attractive residence for holiday makers in Ireland is McDevitt’s Hotel at Milford, 
Co. Donegal. In addition to the fishing, which is hard to beat, the proprietor rents 16,000 acre of 
rough shooting, and there is a nine-hole golf course adjoining the hotel. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original 
photograph or photographs sent in representing any sporting 
subject. Competitors may also send any photographs they have 
by them on two conditions: that they have been taken by the 
sender, and that they have never been previously published. A few 
lines explaining when and where the photographs were taken should 
accompany each subject. Residents in the country who have access 
to shooting-parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood 
when hounds are running, will doubtless find interesting subjects : 
these will also be provided at football or cricket matches, and 
wherever golf, cycling, fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are 
practised. Racing and steeplechasing, including Hunt Meetings and 
Point-to-point contests, should also supply excellent material. 
Photographs of Public School interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood 
that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the April competition will be announced in 
the June issue, 


THE FEBRUARY COMPETITION. 


The prize in the February competition has been divided among the 
following Competitors :—Mr. E. Coutt, Urpeth, Birtley, Co. Durham ; 
Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge; Mr. T. A. Graham, Inverness 
Terrace, London, W.; Mr. C. E. Burdekin, The Mount, York ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel Crawford McFall, Brownestown House, Kilkenny ; 
Mr. B. Highley, Williams Road, Bosham, Near Chichester ; 
Mr. T. G. Balmforth, Pretoria Road, Streatham Park, London, S.W. ; 
Mr. R. Fortune, Grosvenor Terrace, Harrogate ; Mr. F. MacDonnell, 
Uppper Rathmines, Dublin; and Mr. Charles Breach, Eastbourne. 
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NEWCASTLE CENTRE OF THE AMATEUR ATHLETES’ UNION. OPEN ROAD RACE AT 
CHESTER-LE-STREET, DISTANCE 6} MILES OVER A CIRCULAR COURSE 
Photograph by Mr. E. Coutt, Urpeth, Birtley, Co. Durham 


A CAMEL CARRIAGE AT DELHI 
Photograph by Mr. Reginald Bolster, Indian Civil Service, Kanturk, Co. Cork 
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WATER JUMP, MID KENT POINT-TO-POINT 
Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge 


BAYONET FIGHTING ON BOARD H.M.S. ‘‘ARGYLL,’” ESCORTING H.M.S. ‘‘ MEDINA”? FROM BOMBAY 
Photograph by Mr. C. Crawfurd, Lieutenant R.N., Annbank, Ayr 
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BLANKET TOSSING. ‘‘ KING’S OWN ’”’ ROYAL LANCASTER REGT. CAMP, 
WEST LANCASHIRE BRIGADE 


Photograph by Miss Sharpe, Clappersgate, Ambleside. 


CURLING AT ST. MORITZ, SWITZERLAND 
Photograph by Mr, Evan Rotherham, Allesley, near Coventry 
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THREE DHOWS STARTING ON A SIX-MILE COURSE IN BERBERA HARBOUR. THE FOUL 
IS A TYPICAL ONE 


Photograph by Mr. T. Millard, Berbera, Somaliland 


AMATEUR INTERNATIONAL FOOTBALL MATCH AT BISHOP AUCKLAND, ENGLAND Vv. WALES. 
ENGLAND’S FIRST GOAL 


Photograph by Mr. W. G. Hill, Stockton-on-Tecs 
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BAR POINT-TO-POINT. A BOLD JUMPER 
Photograph by Mr. T. A. Graham, Inverness Terrace, London, W. 


HORSHAM AND CRAWLEY HUNT. WAITING OUTSIDE A COVERT 
Photograph by Mr. J. C. Bristow-Noble, Rookwood, Warnham, Horsham 
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THE OLD SURREY FOXHOUNDS, WITH THE HUNTSMAN, MR. CECIL LEVESON-GOWER, 
ON FOOT 
Photograph by Miss Owen, Northcourt, Bickley 
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BRASENOSE COLLEGE, OXFORD. FIRST TORPID 
Photograph by Mr. W. G. Nott Bower, Brasenose College, Oxford 
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START OF THE THREE-LEGGED RACE AT THE GYANTSE DURBAR SPORTS 
Photograph by Mr. R. F. D. MacGregor, Lieutenant I.M.S., Gyantse, Tibet 


YORK AND AINSTY HUNT, COMING OUT OF THE PARK AT DEIGHTON GROVE, NEAR YORK 
Photograph by Mr. C. E. Burdekin, The Mount, York 
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THE WATER JUMP, SANDOWN PARK 
Photograph by Mr. R. M, Fraser, St. John’s Wood Road, London, N.W. 


MEET OF THE KILKENNY HOUNDS AT FOYLE BRIDGE 
Photograph by Lieutenant-Colonel Crawford McFall, Brownestown House, Kilkenny 
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MEET OF THE YORK AND AINSTY HUNT AT SKELTON, NEAR YORK 
Photograph by Mr. C. E. Burdekin, The Mount, York 


WELL CLEARED ! 
Photograph by Mr. B. Highley, Williams Road, Bosham, near Chichester 
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BLACKHEATH V. HARLEQUINS AT BLACKHEATH 
Photograph by Mr. T. G. Balmforth, Pretoria Road, Streatham Park, London, S.W. 


OTTER LEAVING THE WATER 
Photograph by Mr. R. Fortune, Grosvenor Terrace, Harrogate 
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MR. HARRY USSHER (ON LEFT) JUMPING THE WALL ON KILHUGH, WINNER OF THE 
NATIONAL HUNT CUP, PUNCHESTOWN 
Photograph by Mr. F. MacDonnell, Upper Rathmines, Dublin 


RUGBY FOOTBALL, EASTBOURNE COLLEGE v. MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL ON THE 
COLLEGE GROUND, EASTBOURNE 
Photograph by Mr. Charles Breach, Eastbourne 
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USTRIA-HUNGARY. 


Bear, Chamois, Red Deer, Stag, Roebuck, 
Boar, Capercailzie, Pheasant, Partridge & Hare 


SHOOTING. 


PAYMENTS ACCORDING TO RESULTS. 
Every description of Live Game imported to order. 


P. HERMANN, Game Shooting Agency, 
23, HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W. 


DAILY RISKS 


Of ACCIDENTS 
and ILLNESS 


INCREASE EACH YEAR. 


An Annual Payment of -21/- will secure 
ample compensation during Total or Partial 


Disablement. 


For full particulars apply— 


Messrs. H. W. NELSON @ Co., 


INSURANCE EXPERTS. 


19, Southampton Street, High Holborn, 
Tel. 5826 City. LONDON, W.C. 


The Finest OLD English White and Black 
Oats obtainable are 


A stock of many thousand quarters always on 
hand for prompt delivery or shipment. Samples 
and quotations carriage paid to all parts of the 
world. Every sack sealed and guaranteed. 


H. & J. G ELSEY, 


Wholesale Oat Merchants and Exporters, 


LINCOLN, ENGLAND. 


Mr. J. CLEMENTS, Private Detective, 
57 & 68, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


Has had 20 years’ experience in cases of Divorce, 
Blackmail, Slander, tracing Missing Relatives, 
&c. He is assisted by an able staff who always 
give satisfaction. Advice free. SECRECY 
GUARANTEED. Fees moderate.—Call, write, 


or wire. 


Mr. J. CLEMENTS, 57 & 58, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


Subscription Rates. 


(POST FREE.) 


commencin g 


The Badminton Magazine. 


Edited by Mr. ALFRED E. T. WATSON, 
Monthly: ONE SHILLING, net. 


SUBSCRIPTION 


To Mr. JOHN E. CHANDLER, Manager, Badminton Magazine, 
8, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


Please send me THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE for 


ORDER FORM. 


month3 


, for which I enclose 


Date 
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THE DOG FOOD DE LUXE. 


Acknowledged to be the finest Dog Food in existence. 


MELOX MARVELS boss. 


To be obtained of all Corn Merchants, Grocers, and Stores. 


Factory: LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, EB. Warrant to 


READ, 


Turf Accountant, 


21, Panton St., Haymarket, LONDON, and BALE 2, SWITZERLAND. 
Best Market Prices on FUTURE EVENTS and GIVE A RUN. 


Write for particulars. Business as usual during the Jumping Season, 


TeLePHONES [2447 Gerrard. 2449 Gerrard. TELEGRAMS FLASHLIGHT,” London. 
(2448, 14323 Central. 


THE FINEST RUM. 


A High-class Spirit Thoroughly Matured. 


SALOON PASSAGES. MODERATE FARES. ONLY ONE CLASS CARRIED. 


For full particulars and illustrated pamphlets apply to :—GrorGe Wits & Co., 
57, Leadenhali St., London, E.C.; AITKEN, LitsurN & Co., dv, Buchanan St., 
a “<< Glasgow ; or to ALFRED HOLT & CO., LIVERPOOL. 

ENEAS,” Twin-screw, 10,050 tons. 
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